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FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM BEGINS AT HOME 


White House and Executive Offices Now Being Rebuilt 


The STATE 
of the 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


ROSS-CURRENTS of de- 

C flation, working  simul- 
taneously, cause confusion 
of outlook. 

The immediate future is dark- 
ened by just stich chaotic influ- 
ences. It is a time, therefore, for 
careful and objective reasoning. 

Within nine weeks a congres- 
sional election will have been held. 
The results may point to more dis- 
content, more radical policies, or 
they may show that the brakes 
should be applied. 

But between now and November 
6th, large business operations and 
committment will be held in abey- 
ance because it is the. traditional 
thing to do. 

If the outlook after November is 
for more and more government 
control and: concentration of the 
powers of credit and currency issue 
and more and more spending, the 
deflation which has recently been 
resumed out of fear will be con- 
tinued. 


If the President 
FISCAL PLAN indicates that he 
KEY TO TURN has not swallowed 
IN BUSINESS the Upton Sinclair 


jor surgical operation on business 
and finance and state socialism, we 
will find evidence of a real upswing 
in the whole industrial picture. 

Which will it be? The fiscal sit- 
uation holds the key. The Treas- 
ury is working on a tax plan. Sig- 
nificantly officials point out that 
Mr. Roosevelt has not withdrawn 
his promise of a balanced budget 
by 1936 and that he has not said 
he will not find a way to include 
the $525,000,000 of extra drought 
relief money within his original 
outlay. He got the authority but he 
doesn’t need to spend an extra half 
billion. 

Also the Treasury must refi- 
nance successfully. It cannot do 
so on quicksands of doubt. There 
must be stability. The banks hold 
an excessive quantity of govern- 
ment bonds. The confidence of the 
country in the banks as 1 whole is 
its confidence in the integrity of 
the government itself. 


Currency _infla- 
CURRENCY tion, often spoken 
INFLATION of as a last resort, 


NOT COMING is’ nothing more 
than a run on the 
dollar. It therefore cannot be al- 


deliberately chosen as the govern- 
ment’s course. 

Speculators, to be sure, may an- 
ticipate inflation but this writer 
prefers to believe that the Roose- 
velt Administration will never al- 
low the country to try economic 
suicide. Hence the long range 
view must take into consideration 
the powerful corrective infiuences 
of American thought. The Ad- 
ministration may march to the 
brink with Upton Sinclair but it 
will rather let him take the plunge 
over the precipice and wait to see 
the result. 


Meanwhileit 

BUSINESS would be idle to 
WORLD IS deny the existence 


FRIGHTENED of a frightened busi- 

ness and financial 
world. This very fact in itself 
produces deflation. The markets 
are unsteady. The advisory serv- 
ices in the investment field are 
somewhat pessimistic. All this is 
to be expected when there is no 
clear explanation of zovernment 
intentions with respect to the profit 
and loss system. 

But immediately after the No- 
vember elections, there will be a 
pronouncement on fiscal policy, on 
budget balancing, and on the prin- 
ciples of taxation. These may 
prove reassuring. Certainly they 
will bring comfort to those who 
have been doubtful about the long- 
range view. For, it is too much to 
expect budgets to be calculated on 
a yearly basis when the revenues 
from tax rates and other sources 
are so inseparably interwoven with 
the rise or fall of business volume. 

Although it was a Hoover argu- 
ment, it is none the less true that 
external forces play their part in 
our national welfare. We do not 
know what day the Central Eu- 
ropean collapse will come. We do 
not know what the effect of our 
highly organized stabilization fund 
operations will be on the French 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


philosophy of a ma- | 


lowed to happen. It will never be © 


Looking East from the State Department toward the new Executive Offices. 
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Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


ABOR troubles were the 

| principal concern of the 
Government during the 
past week, 

The textile strike, actually got 
under way on Tuesday morning 
after failure of an eleventh-hour 
effort of conciliating agencies of 
the Government to prevent it. At 
the end of the week it appeared 
that about 400,000 workers out of - 
a total of 700,000 were out al- 
though the union claimed there 
were more and the mills claimed 
there were less. 

President Roosevelt took of- 
ficial notice of the strike on Wed- 
nesday for the first time when, 
acting under authority vested in 
him by Congress, he appointed a 
special board of inquiry. for the 
cotton textile industry consisting 
of three members and headed by 
Governor Winant of New Hamp- 
shire, 


The President ap- 
STRIKE BOARD pointed the special 
STUDYING board at the request 
CAUSES of the National La- 
bor Relations Board 
which thought the latter should not 
be called on to investigate a situa- 
tion on which later it might be 
called on to sit in judgment as a 
semi-judicial body. The special 
board assempled in Washington 


inquiring into the basic causes of 
the strike. The executive order 
under which it was appointed. di- 
rects the board to report to- the 
President not later thart October 1, 

Expressing a willingness to co- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


(See Article on Page 5). 


is‘ setting the pace for the 

present nation-wide effort 

to stimulate home modern- 
ization. A dazzling coat of white 
for the White House and re- 
built executive offices offer a sug- 
gestion for home owners. 

Like most of the office quar- 
ters and dwellings of tiie coun- 
try, the White House scructures 
are behind the times. But they 
now are being brought up to 
date. while repair and rebuild- 
ing of the country’s private 
homes lags. | 


What Houses Need 


Right at that point there en- 
ters the new Federal Housing 
Administration. It faces a con- 
dition in the United States where 
one out of every ten houses is 
without running water, where 
one out of four’ is without a 
bathtub or a shower. It finds 
one out of five houses without 
any indoor sanitary facilities. 
One out of six homes is more 
than 40 years old and 80 per cent 
of all dwellings need repair. 

The White House—home and 
office of the President—came 
within the 80 per cent classifica- 
tion. . But its repair and rebuild- 
ing needs are being met. . 

It was through the Housing 
Administration that the needs of 
the remainder of the cquntry’s 
home owners were to be dealt 
with, 


Pp RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Money Available | 

Congress provided $200,000,- 
000, which could serve as a guar- 
antee for five times that amount 
of additional private bank credit 
to meet the problem. There were 
288,000 applications for loans for 
home repairs on file with the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
formed in June, 1933. Every ef- 
fort has been made to interest 
the public in spending money on 
its property. A construction in- 
dustry that is stagnant, so far as 
private building is concerned, 
hungered for work. 

Yet in three weeks of operation 
under the new modernization 
program, fewer than 1,000 loans 


| terest rates. 


Interest Rates and High Construction Costs 


<= New Homes From Old Houses 
Housing Administration Trying to Promote Rebuilding of 500,000 Dwellings Meets Objections to 


S 


operate with the board, union lead- 


the mills were closed. Many mills 
were kept open in the first days of 
the strike, being operated either by 
old employes who refused to walk 
out or by strike-breakers, There 
were many clashes in both the 


have been reported to the Hous-. 
ing Administration in Washing- 
ton. These loans total $450,000 
and average about $50C each. 
About 500,000 loans are needed to 
make the venture a success, if the 


average loan is for $200. That - 


many loans are needed, too, to 
pump life into private building. 


A Slow Start 


What, apparently, is the trou- 
ble? Is this but a temporary lag? 
Or has another Federal attempt 
to stimulate the construction in- 
dustry, hit against a stone wall? 
Will FHA bump against the 
same obstacles that hampered 
PWA—or Public Works Admin- 
istration with its $3,300,600,000 of 
spending money? 

The present is too early to give 
a definite answer, officials advise. 
They are inclined to claim that 
there is at present only an ini- 
tial slowness in starting the ma- 
chinery. 

But in the wind are numerous 
straws. 

One points to the matter of in- 
Another points to 
the matter of construction costs. 
A third points to the !oan re- 
quirements with regard to salary 
of the borrower. 

Abroad in the land, spread by 
radio and otherwise, is the claim 


that housing loans cost 9.72 per 
cent for the money actually used, 
when under the law home own- 
ers thought they were to get 
credit for 5 per cent. 

True it is, explains James A. 
Moffett, housing administrator, 
that the cost of the borrowed 
money is 9.72 per cent. But that 
is not all interest. Included is a 
service charge to cover the cler- 
ical expense, the insurance and 
other items. Included, too, is the 
risk of lending on a character 
basis without other signers or 
mortgage backing. 

This credit, Mr. Moffett said, 
“is the lowest-priced instalment 
credit in the entire United 
States.” 

Housing in England 


That may be true, say official 


critics of the rate, but, they ask, 
is it low enough to attract bor- 
rowers in these days? Only the 


experience of the weeks ahead 


can give an answer to that ques- 
tion. 

An interesting official com- 
mentary on interest gates was 
given by Harry Hopkins, admin- 
istrator of Emergency Relief, 
and an official deeply interested 
in housing. Back from England, 
where he investigated their hous- 
ing activities, Mr. Hopkins said 


to newspaper men: 


“They are building houses ev- 
erywhere you go and entirely by 
private funds, but the interest 
rate is about 4 percent. There is 
nothing like that here. 
“Capitalists in England have 
decided that to maintain a cap- 
italistic system, they must have 
a low but sure interest return. 
No capitalist there talks about 
getting 6 or 7 per cent. If they 
~~ get 314 or 4 they are satis- 
ed.” | 


Further Comment 


This statement was not pleas- 
ing to the Housing Adminis- 
trator. Mr. Hopkins was so in- 
formed. He changed it with this 
comment to newspaper men: 

“I want to tell you something 
that has bothered me. There is 
an impression abroad that I think 
the interest rates on moderniza- 
tion loans are too high. There is 
nothing to that. As a matter of 
fact, I think the interest rate on 
modernization loans is about one- 
half as much as in the old days. 
Any impression that I think it is 
too high, is not right, because I 
don’t.” 

But interest rates cover just 
one pnase of the problem. An- 
other is involved in construc- 
tion costs. 

Buyers are interested in seeing 
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their dollars go as far as possible. 
They hesitate if they feel that 
too much expense is involved in 
paying wages asked, or in pay- 
ing material prices that prevail. 
If the Government could offer a 
bargain, then more and more 
home owners might be attracted 
to borrowing for repair work. 
The lumber industry has cut 
prices from 10 to 15 per cent. A 
few other reductions have been 
made. There has been no adjust- 
ment in the nominal wages of or- 
ganized labor except in isolated 
instances. Of this situation, Mr. 
Moffett said: 


“If you are going to work to- 
ward a 1926 price level, you have 
got to charge prices that will 
support it. After all, we're all 
out to make a little money. In so 
far as this entire job is being 
done with private capital, the op- 
eration of it must include a rea- 
sonable profit for all concerned. 
That goes for the banks, the 
builders and the railroads.” 


Dollar Stretching 


In recent months President 
Roosevelt has expressed a belief 
that it was important to reduce 
the costs of construction. At the 
same time the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has utilized its bil- 
lions and its influence to support 
the wage structure of organized 
labor. On the one side, officials 
were suggesting the need for 
lowered costs to stimulate build- 
ing.. On the other side, officials 
were utilizing the power of the 
go’ernment to sustain one im- 
portant element in the building 
price level. | 

What then is the price situa- 
tion in the construction indus- 
try? Few Government statistics 
are available to give answer. 

However, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research reports 
that labor income of the people is 
down 40 per cent from 1929. At 
the same time the American Ap- 


praisal Company reports build-, 


ing costs down only 25 per cent 
from that time. 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 4.) 


north and the south, many persons 
being injured and at least ten pere 
sons losing their lives. 


UNIONS 


President Green 

of the A. F. of L. on 

ASKED FOR. Friday called on all 
SUPPORT of the 108 “interna- 


tional” unions in the © 


country to support the strike. This 
call was interpreted as an appeal 
for financial assistance to keep the 
strike going. Earlier in the week 
Federal Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins declared that “anyone who 
thinks that the Government is 
going to underwrite the strike had 
best get it out of his head.” This 
conflicted somewhat with his pre- 
vious statement that no person in 
the Nation would be permitted to 
go hungry. 

President Roosevelt, spending 
‘the second week at his home at 


is being renovated and refurnished, 
devoted much time to conferences 
with his advisers and outsiders re- 
garding Government financing, re- 
lief, railroad reorganization, the fu- 
ture of the NRA, and other na- 
tional problems. 


| Although section 
POLICY FOR 7 (a) of the National 
NRA WILL BE Industrial Recovery 
‘CONSIDERED Act is held to be re- 
sponsible for most 
of the labor troubles which have 
| beset the Nation in recent months, 
President Roosevelt declared at his 
conference with the press on Fri- 
day that this provision, relating to 
the right of collective bargaining, 
_ would be retained in the Admin- 
istration’s permanent — industrial 
program, now in course of draft- 
ing. A conference on the subject 
with Recovery Administrator 
Johnson is on the President's 
schedule for the coming week. The 
President also made it clear that 
abolition of child labor also would 
be made a part of the permanent 
program, 
Another year of experimenting 
with the NRA may be necessary to 
determine a wise policy for the fu- 
ture, the President indicated. The 
Recovery Act expires next June 
and the Administration may simply 
ask for authority to continue it for 
another year with certain changes 
in organization and _ procedure 
which may be decided on previous 
to that time. 
Price-fixing is a problem that 
still is perplexing the Government, 
the President made it clear, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


on Friday and immediately began. 


ers declined tg accept. 
atbitration” by the board unless all 


Hyde Park while the White House . 
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A New Military Technique 


In Textile Strike 


Flying Squadron in Field and Commun- 
iques Issued to Shape Public Opinion— 
Test of Strength of Organized Labor 


A new technique for waging 
strikes is developing from the civil 
war that has crippled the vast 
textile industry. | 

No longer is the fight merely a 
field struggle strictly betwecn 


' seeking to force working mills to 


workers and their adherents and ; 
Strikers, with trouble the outcome. 


employers and their adherents. In- 
stead, out of general headquarters 
established by opposing sides, come 
daily commuhiques. 

Strategy is mapped as in a war. 
There are radio appeals to fighting 
workers and to the public. Press 


employers. 
Now there is the plan to throw 
the support of all organized labor 


close. 


Out of that type of modern strike | 
technique came most of the fatali- - 


ties of the first week’s battle. Mi- 
litia and sheriffs’ posses resisted 
the sweep of the squadron of 


At Honea Path, South Carolina, 
armed employes of the mill shot and 
killed six members of a _ flying 
squadron of strikers and wounded 
many more. 


TEST OF LABOR’'S STRENGTH 
conferences become a daily part of | 
the routine for both unions and | 


into the fray, not on a sympathy | 


strike, but as a gesture of encourage-. 


ment for the workers who walked 
out. 


Section 7a, 
_ Workers of America was 
Heads of all American Fed- 


eration of Labor unions are to con- | 


fer on methods of aid for strikers. 
Public sentiment plays its part 
along with pickets and police and 
troops. Just as in warfare, labor 
and employers recognize that the 
battle may be won behind the lines. 


THE FLYING SQUADRON 


But this changed technique is not | 


confined to propaganda. Out in the | through the solidarity of the work- 


Strike zone, workers have created 
a new and mobile weapon in the 
“flying squadron.” This modernized 
and motorized attacking force is 


strike. 


In the past, a walkout often 


settled down to attrition between. 


| ordered a strike. 


Both strike leaders and efiiployers 
see this strike in the textile industry 
as a crucial test of labor strength 
in industry. 

Until the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act came into being, with its 
the United Textile 
a weak 
union with a few thousand mem- 
bers. The industry in which it 
functioned admittedly had among 
the lowest of this country’s labor 
standards. 

Today the union is claiming the 
right to speak for 600,000 employes. 
To establish that right it has 
Only by proving 
that it can close the industry’s 
mills and keep them closed— 


ers—can the union prove its actual 
strength. Such at least, is the feel- 
ing of its officers. 

Employers contend that the union 


h 
used to close plants that resist the | does not represent a majority of the 


employes of the industry, but rather 
a small minority. They have not 


- recognized its right to speak for the 


plant operators and their employes. | 


The area of trouble, except for the 
Pacific Coast shipping strike, was 
most frequently confined to a small 
area. Now there is a strike affecting. 
hundreds of thousands of employes 
and ranging from Maine to the 
Carolinas. With that wide battle- 
front, the new method of attack was 
created. 


Utilizing cars and trucks, groups 
of from 300 to 600 strikers would 
speed from one mill town to another 


Therefore it may be found advis- 
able to abandon it in administra- 
tion of all the codes. Much pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on 
the Government to restore free 
competition in all lines of indus- 


_ strength. It is viewed by many im- | 


L\Continued from Page 1.] 


try and to permit the anti-trust | 


laws to operate with tull force 
again. Any measure of price-fix- 
ing conflicts with this idea. 


The President 
PRESIDENT devoted a great deal 
WORKS ON of time and thought 


RAIL PROBLEM during the week to 
th 


e problem of the 


| 


railroads. Recently the roads pe- | 


titioned the Interstate Commerce 
Cominission for permission to in- 
crease their rates, because of di- 
minishing revenues brought about 
largeiy by other forms of compéti- 
tion such as buses and waterways. 
Hearings on the petition will be- 
gin in October and shippers have 
already given notice of their in- 
tention to fight the proposed in- 
crease. 

There are many sides to the 
problem and the President has 
frequently said that something 


should be done to help the rail- — 
~ roads, whose situation has been 


made more critical recently by 
new pensions and increased wages 
for rail workers. 

In order to get more light on 
the subject the President confer- 
red during the past week, at dif- 


ferent times, with two men who | 


are regarded as authorities on it | 


although representing 
points of view. 
= 

One was Presi- 


dinator Eastman. Mr. Pelley has 
frequently criticised the govern- 


different 


‘COST OF 


NEW TYPE dent Peliey, of the 

OF CONTROL New Haven ,ail- 

PLANNED road, and the other 
was Rail Coor- 


mental policy of regulating rail- 


roads without corresponding reg- 
ulation of their competitors. Mr. 
Eastman has let it be known that 
he is working out a program for 
railroad legislation to be proposed 
to Congress but he has not re- 


vealed what it will provide. Chair- | 


man Jesse Jones, of the RFC, de- 
clared on Friday that his organ- 
ization was ready to finance sound 
and officially approved railroad 
reorganizations. 


The President set aside Satur- _ 


day for discussion of finances, 
particularly those of the Govern- 
ment. Just ahead is the New 
Deal’s biggest job of refinancing 


involving the floating of Govern- | 
ment se¢{irities to the extent of a | 


industry’s workers. 
Thus the strike becomes a test of 


portant Washington officials as a 
possible means of clearing the air in 
industry. Victory for the union 
would be accepted by them as evi- 
dence that organized: labor strength 
is growing in mass produetion in- 
dustries. Victory for employers 
could point to relative labor weak- 
ness. 
That. willingness to see a clash 
{Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) 


billion and three-quarter dollars. 


The rate of interest the new se- . 


curities will bear and time of the 


loans were the problems to be de- 
cided. One outsider, James H. 
Perkins, the president of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York, 


_ was called in to give advice. 


vvy 
Taking part in 
SERIOUS the conferences, 
RELIEF also, were Secre- 
PROBLEM tary of the Treas- |} 


ury Morgenthau | 


and. Daniel W. Bell, acting di- 
rector of the budget, successor to 
Director Douglass, whose resigna- 
tion became officially known only 
last Monday. The resignation of 
Mr. Douglass was interpreted in 
Washington as meaning that he 


was out of sympathy with the | 
Government’s spending program | 


which did not make it possible to 
bring about a balanced budget 
next year, as the President pro- 


mised Congress: in his budget | 


message last January. 


Realizing that the Government — 
will have a serious relief problem . 


on its hands for at least one more 
Winter Federal Relief Adminis- 
tration began taking steps during 
the past week to tighten up on 
spending for relief. Adminis- 
trator Hopkins said a new drive 
would be made to get relief rolls 
down to those actually in need so 
as to make the Government's fund 
last until Congress reconvenes 
this Winter and can make another 
appropriation. 
7 ¥ 


The Nation spent 
about $132,000,000 
for relief in July— 
the last month for 
which figures are 
available. This was the amount 
spent by Federal, State and local 
governments with Uncle Sam 
footing about two-thirds of the 
bill. Reports that the Federal 
Government was about to take 
over the entire relief job were met 
with speedy denials both from 
Washington and Hyde Park. It 
was stated that the States would 


PROVIDING 
RELIEF RISES 


be expected to continue to do their | 


part. 
There are now about four mil- 
lion families on the relief rolls in 
addition to half a million single 
persons and a quarter of a million 
transients. While the number of 
persons on relief is smaller than 
had been estimated the continued 
rise in the cost of living is causing 
the cost of providing relief to 

rise. 
C. G. 


M ARGUATT.. 


A WEEK of tense developments in 
-* the textile industry closes with 
unions claiming 500,000 workers on 
strike: others figure 400,000 out at 
the most. It is one of the Nation’s 
largest strikes, and efforts to bring 
peace out of the chaos have so far 
been futile. 


Conferences are going on every- 
where—at mills and in Washington, 
where the President’s special board, 
named to investigate all angles of 
the strike, is meeting By itself and 
also with spokesmen. for workers 
and operators. 


At the sound of the 11:30 gong 
on the night of Sept. 11 the strike 
officially begins, having been called 
by the unions. Pre-strike peace 
efforts are of no avail. 


The week-end finds lines being 
drawn for a second week of bat- 
tling. The first week’s casualty list 
shows at least 10 dead, hundreds 
wounded. President William Green 
confers with union heads to find 
some means of support for textile 
strikers. Employers plan to open 
a large number of mills. 

7 @ 


At the top (left) is a quiet pre- 
strike scene in. the inspection de- 
partment of a mill in Pawtucket, 
R. I. Similar scenes prevail in 
some three thousand mills, although 
naturally there 
rent of restlessness as the deadline 
neared for a general textile strike. 

Strike headquarters move tc 
Washington, in the shadow of the 
White House on Sunday, Sept. 2. 
Worker meetings held through 
South to stir up strike sentiment. 
South feels brunt of walkout first, 
since Monday is not a_ holiday 
there. 


| 
| 


A view of the cloth inspection department of a Rhode I'sland 
textile mill, one of the plants scattered through the East. 


Union Workers Vote “Yes” 


Here is a street meeting of striking textile workers in Gastonia, 
N. C., voting in affirmative to force plant to close. 


At Gastonia, N. C., where strike 
troubles are an old story, textile 
workers vote “‘yes” to shut down the 
plant and prevent non-union labor 
from working during the strike. -In 
this photo, second from top, a union 
official is calling for a vote, and 

_ hands are upraised. 


Monday (Labor Day) finds 60,000 
workers out in Carolinas, center of 
the industry in the South; at work 
are 75,000.. Union leaders claim 90 
' per cent of the industry will he 

down by Wednesday; employers 

contend only 10,000 are out. Fre- 
quent clashes occur between striker 
and those wanting to work. 


_ At Newman, Ga., (third photo) 
striking workers picket a mill to 
prevent mill from. running. 

Tuesday’s strike list includes an 
estimated 200,000 workers out, as 
New England joins the fray. “The 
Strike is a flat failure,” says George 
A. Sloan, head of Textile Institute. 
Stocks of goods declared ample for 
six weeks. Troops called in South 
Carolina. Pickets beat mill superin- 
tendent. Flying squadrons of strikers 
speed over roads, closing mills. 


@ @ 


Unions claim 450,000 out Wednes- 
day; others place the number at 
325,000. New England tied up in 
many important centers and big 


Picketers Outside—Workers Inside 
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Ga. 
area affected by the strike where clashes are frequent. 


Striking workers picketing a mill at Newman, 


More Picketers in Action — 


down. Fighting breaks out with a 
toll of 2 dead, 24 wounded in the 
South. Mr. Sloan admits spread of 
Strikes, blames terrorism. Flying 
squadrons sweep countrysides. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt makes his first ges- 
ture by naming a special board of 
mediation. Strike leaders say 
workers will go as far as possible 
toward mediation. 

Picketing continues. A sample of 
picketing shown in fourth photo, 
where Philadelphia workers are 
patrolling a mill to prevent anyone 
from working. 


Violence flares over strike territory 

Thursday. 
before guns of workers at Honea 
Path, S. C. Many more wounded. 
Unidns claim 500,000 on strike, 
others put it at 400,000. Strike 
dead reach 10. More unions ordered 
to join in the walkout. Union 
leaders say no discussion will be 
entered until every mill is closed. 
Garment workers threaten to walk 
out Oct. 1. 


Several thousand strikers parade 
through streets of Gastonia, N. C., 
(fifth photo), while union sympa- 
thizers view the demonstration. 

Friday finds quiet on the, strike 
front. For first time the number 
of strikers fails to increase in num- 
ber. Mediation board talks with 
strike leaders, who insist they must 
have concessions before they will 
mediate. President Green, of Amer- 
ican Federation of Lakor, calls a 
meeting of all union heads to dis- 
cuss support for textile strikers. 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
denounces killing of strikers at 
Honea Path and blames officials 
there. Governor Blackwood, of South 
Carolina, orders partial martial law 
for textile districts. 


Meeting in Washington, the Presi- 
dent’s board (‘botton photo) goes 
over situation. Conferences 
with industrial and labor leaders 
are continuing in hope of settling 


Vay. 
” 


Workers picketing t cordia Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
start of the strike. Women are taking a prominent part. 


Strikers on Parade 


verry? 


oft 


Left to right, Marion Smith, of Atlanta; Governor Winant, New 
Hampshire; and R. V. Ingersoll, of New York. 


the strike. 


— 


he -Photos by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


is an undercur-. 


southern centers also are closed 


Six strikers fall dead. 


The Textile Shrike | W 


| 


_ fundities that only 


‘ings 


- book takes the stand that 
hour week would be economic trag- 


REASSURANCE 
GIVEN SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


How Much Can America 


Consume?—An Estimate 


Brookings Institution’s Contention 
That More ,Production Is Needed, 


HAT can America consume? 
Deep in the nooks and cor- 


' ners of the Nation — even where 


economic theories are vague pro- 
lawyers and 
economists can see through — the 
belief prevails that the Nation can 
make far more than it can use. 
On all sides is heard talk of cut- 
ting down the output of farms and 
factories because the country can’t 


- buy what it is producing. 
AN ECONOMIC BOMB 


But now comes an economic bomb 
to explode any idea that Americans 


are consuming “up to their necks.” | 


Propelling this blast is the Brook- 
Institution, an independent 
research organization, which has 
just received from the presses its 


- book entitled, “America’s Capacity 


to Consume.” 
What this country needs is more 


| production, not less, the Brookings 


economists announce, and they back 
their statement up with exhaustive 


charts and figures and trend an- 


alyses. 
The report is a sequel to one is- 


sued last June entitled “America’s 


Capacity to Produce.” 


THE 30-HOUR WEEK 


But getting back to what 126 mil- 
lion Americans can. consume, the 
a 30- 


franc. The past week has seen a 
bolstering of the dollar and a rout 
of speculators in France who sold 
the dollar short. 
gave the speculative element a 
real battle and triumphed. 


But this kind of 
thing, natural to be 
sure with a man- 
aged currency, is 
not conducive to 
confidence or stability. The world 
must soon find ways and means 
of stabilizing currencies. The task 
cannot be put off much longer. 

? 
It is worth nothing that the 


The Treasury 


- 


Government didn’t go into the | 


shoe business after all and that 


the ambitious plans of the state | 


socialists hereabouts did not get 
to first base when.they were put 
before President Roosevelt. 

Instead of making its own 
shoes out of the surplus hides 
derived from the drought cattle 
purchases, the government is 
planning now to sell the hides in 
an orderly fashion to fhe shoe 
industry and will buy shoes for 
relief from the existing plants. 

This is important because the 
Sinclair idea was at stake. The 
Administration had idle factories 
in mind in which it could put to 
work idle shoe workers. 
existing plants grew  negvous. 
The manufacturers felt that if 
they lost the relief business they 
would have to turn out many 
thousands of employees. More 
unemployment means added re- 
lief costs not only for shoes but 
for food and clothing. 


So the vicious 
STRAWS circle wasn’t 
SHOW TREND started. Now Harry 
OF WIND Hopkins, federal 
relief  adminis- 


trator, says thé government will 
buy the shoes from ‘the manufac- 
turers and he hopes for low costs. 
It is a straw which shows the way 


wt 


Published once a week by 


But the © 


the wind blows when the Admin- 


oo 


The Aunited States News 


(FORMERLY THE UNitTep States Dally) 


Rather Than Less 


edy. Not only that, but it would 
joss the American standard of liv- 
ing down over a precipice and’leave 
it.crushed in a canyon of bare sub- 
sistence. 

Why, even a 50-hour week isn’t 
enough to turn out what America 
needs, the* book goes on to say. It 
wasn’t in 1929, and it wouldn’t be 
now, despite greater effiiciency on 
farm and in mill. 

Here is a sample of how they try 
to prove the point. In 1929, three- 
fourths of the public couldn’t af- 
ford an adequate diet at moderate 
cost. It is only reasonable that the 
national economy should provide a 
so-called liberal diet. This would 
furnish enough nutrition, an excess: 
of vitamin and mineral needs, and 
a nice variety o: food to meet the 
taste. At the same time it would 
allow for purchase of both necessi- 
ties and comforts, which should be 
associated with a liberal diet. 


THE ESTIMATED NEED 


Just to take care of this improved 
standard would mean a boost in the 
production of consumers’ goods of 
some 70 or 80 per cent—which is a 
good deal of a boost in any kind of 
economic theorizing, and would 


a lot 


mean a lot more work for 
more workers. 

That is the way the book tackles 
'-its job of pointing out how Ameri- 


[Continued on Page 13 Column 2.] 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


istration really comes face to face 
with a concrete proposal leading 
in the direction of state socialism. 

Much of the talk in Washing- 
ton during the past week related 
to the possibility that the Admin- 
istration would become irritated 
over the opposition to it and 
would tend to go more and more 
to radical policies. This,presup- 
poses a conspiracy on the part of 
business men and financial men. — 
The truth is these elements were 
never so disorganized and so lit- 
tle in’ unison. They may think 
alike and talk alike but their re- 
actions are individual. The Ad- 
ministration in due time will dis- 
cover its error, namely, that busi- 
ness cannot be coerced but that it 
can be “sold” sound plans. 


Good reports 
UNCERTAINTY -ome in on the fed- 


IN OUTLOOK eral housing proj- 


CONTINUES ect but the lending 

of money for gen- 

eral industrial purposes seems to 
have slowed down. 


Most everybody here seems to 
be agreed now that there is plenty 
of credit, plenty of currency, and 
plenty of ideas among business 
men as to what ought to be done 
with capital. But nobody seems 
to know from day to day what the 
Government's plans are with re- 
spect to its share of the profits or 
what Government will let labor 
take as its share. And when the 
cost of an article cannot be fig- 
ured definitely and the return on 
capital invested cannot be figured 
either, then truly may it be said 
that business is at a standstill. 

There seems little sign of any 
change in the atmosphere for a 
few weeks unless the President's 
opportunities at Hyde Park in the 
next fortnight to get a closer look 
at what business is doing in New 
York may be helpful in turning 
the tide from one of defeatism to 
encouragement. 
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Shoes for Needy; 


we are canning little or nothing. A | is involved in killing of sheep. 
great Many canners’ plants have not Q.—Is this canning done. without 
been used for a long time and we _ profit? 

into service these | 


in America that we can get a con- 
tract with through the States or 
otherwise. Our problem is to get 


Providing Reliet 


We 


In Coming Winter 
At Greater Cost 


Further Exhaustion of In- 
dividual Resources and 
Higher Living Expenses 
Complicate Problem 


It will be necessary for the United 
States to spend more money for 
care of needy persons next Winter 
than ever before, unless there is 
more of a business revival than is 
now in evidence. + That is the out- 
look inferred from recent state- 
ments by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 

Drought relief in the farm States 
has substantially added to the bur- 
den of the relief agencies, but an 


equally important factor in the situ- | 


ation is the advance in the cost of 
living. It now costs approximately 
20 per cent more, says Mr. Hopkins, 
to furnish relief to each family than 
it cost a year ago. 

Only Needy May Apply 

Every effort will be made this 
Winter to eliminate unneedy cases 
from the relief rolls, Mr. Hopkins 
declares, pointing out that there are 
always some persons on relief who 
are able to support themselves. 

During July there were 3,830,000 
families on relief, in addition to 
525,000 single persons and 200,000 
transients. The costs for the Na- 
tion for the month were $132,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion furnished two-thirds of this 
sum. 

Mr. Hopkins expresses gratifica- 
tion that the actual number who 
received relief during July was 
about 170,000 under the original 
estimates. 

1,600,000 on Relief Work 

Work relief projects are continu- 
ing to develop as one of the major 
aspects of the relief program. About 
1,600,000 persons are now at work 
on such projects. Mr. Hopkins de- 
clares that none of these programs 
will be permitted to interfere with 
normal market conditions. 

The Relief Administrator says 
that nothing has been done about 
reviving the Civil Works Admin- 
istration program this Winter, but, 
he adds, “we will do whatever is 
necessary to meet the situation.” 

The latest available figures for 
the relief costs per family—those 
for June—show that it costs an 
average of $23 a month for each 
family on relief. 

Inadequacy of Relief 

Unfortunately, says Mr. Hopkins, 
the rise in relief costs per family 
does not mean that there has been 
an increase in the adequacy of the 
aid. He points out that in many 
places there is need for more ade- 
quate relief. 

Mr. Hopkins says there are a num- 
ber: of factors which are maintain- 
ing the relief rolls at high levels, 
even in spite of the greatly in- 
creased activity on public works. A 
few years ago, many hundreds. of 
thousands of families whose wage- 
earners were without work had 
financial reserves of their own on 
which they could depend. Now these 
same families, where they have 
been unaffected by improvement in 
business, are forced to depend en- 
tirely on relief. 

Some of the relief work being done, 
such as the program for rural re- 
habilitation, is proving more costly 
than direct relief. But relief officials 
declare this additional expenditure 
during the next few months will re- 
sult in a proportionately great drop 
in relief costs later on, when these 
families become more self-support- 
ing. 

Work Relief Policy 
One of the major problems which 


relief officials are facing in effort lowed along in the five-hour drive Se De 
n efforts ¥, - | the destitute wh. otherwise would 
to furnish work relief instead of di- THE NEXT cay “while Washi Earlier J. J. Pelley, old friend and | go without i 


rect relief, is to obtain suitable proj- 
ects. Some projects—such as the 
making and repair of shoes which 
‘Mr. Hopkins says has been carried 
on to a very limited degree—are un- 
practical because of the technical 
skill required. 

Work relief instead of direct re- 
lief is the avowed policy of the Re- 
lief Administration. It has been 
particularly difficult to find suitable 
projects for white-collar workers. 

Other Government agencies have 
benefited from the efforts to find 
projects for this type of worker. An 
instance of this is furnished by the 
Census Bureau. The Bureau has 
been dubious about the thorough- 
ness with which some of its statis- 
tics have been gathered during re- 
cent years when money for such 
Statistical work has been limited. 

The FERA has cooperated with 
the Bureau by furnishing workers 
who have surveyed the records of 
vital statistics on births and deaths 
to determine their accuracy. 


High Cost of Living: 


Still on the ‘Up-and-up’ 


The cost of living to America’s 
wage earners is still continuing its 
upward trend. 

The National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board notes a rise of 0.6 per 

cent from July to August. As a re- 
sult, living costs have been brought 
to a level of 3.5 per cent above that 
of a year ago, but still 21.0 per cent 
below that of August, 1929. 

Food, rent, and clothing all 
showed price increases. The survey 
reveals that the advance ‘in prices 
has been more marked in men’s 
than in women’s clothing. Reduc- 
tion in tobacco prices resulted in a 
decline in the cost of sundries. 


| 


ANDWICHES, “paked base- 
ball and an hour of worship were 
part of a week-end at Hyde Park, 


3 


with conferences before and after | 


that followed on each other’s heels 
in a program that paralleled one of 
the White House’s busiest weeks. 

Relief and the drought the Presi- 
dent had with him over Labor Day, 
for Rexford Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins remained 
as guests, and the knotty problem 
of providing the money found its 
repercussions in the resignation of 
Budget Director Lewis Douglas, 
whose ideas on how to get it dif- 
fered too widely from the Adminis- 
tration’s views to keep even two 
good friends together. News of the 
resignation leaked out despite Mr. 
Douglas’ silence after his call on the 
preceding Thursday. Two days later 
a statement naming his successor, 
Daniel Bell, was made public. 

* 


x * 
MORGENTHAU’S CLAMBAKE 
HE SATURDAY before had been 


a crowded day. The NRA auto-— 
mobile Code, the textile strike and | 
other matters were discussed, but 


was Cardinal “Soeeadeicla. and he 


had a telephone exchange, not to 
mention a town, named after him 
when the great Eucharistic Con- 
gress was held in Chicago some 
years ago. With him to break bread 
were Ambassador and Mrs. Dearing, 
off to their post in Peru. 

At the press conference came 
news that the Senate was to have 
another chance at the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty which it discarded 
last year. Frank Walsh, head of 
the New York State Power Author- 
ity, who is ready to start picks 
swinging on the project on his own 
if the nation won’t help him, was 
an earlier caller. 


PRESIDENT AS INTERVIEWER 


At the conference, the President 
himself turned interviewer and 
quizzed Lord Illicliffe, co-owner of 
the London Telegram, and guest of 
the occasion, as to labor conditions 
there. The President daclared thal 
conservative England had passed 
labor laws long ago such as the New 
Deal critics call radical, and asked 
Lord Illicliffe for information. His 
Lordship agreed and pointed out 


THE PRESIDENT WORSHIPS 


—Wide World. 


President Roosevelt at St. James Church in Hyde Park after at- 


tending Sunday services. 


At left, the Rev. Frank R. Wilson; 


right, Gus Gennerich, bodyguard. 


the President sent word to th 


, that England’s labor unions had 


newspapermen that he would hold | learned in the general strike of 1926 


the press conference if they wanted 


it—Friday’s had been omitted—but. 


that he would like to take an auto 
The newsmen generously ac- 


In the evening Secretary Morgen- 
thau gave a clambake at his neigh- 
boring estate, and so there was a 
get-together after all, the President 
joining heartily in the festivities. 


SUNDAY the President at- 

tended church in the morning 
and watched the now traditional 
ball game between the correspond- 
ents and the “Saints and Sinners” 
of Pawling. The newspapermen 
won, but not until after Secretary 
Tugwell, who was pitching for them, 
was laughingly yanked from the 
game by decree. 


watch the Labor Day parade, there 
was a picnic at “the Cottage” on the 
eastern border of the Roosevelt es- 
tate. The host and guests of the 
previous day were present, as well 


as Trade Advisor Peek and | 
PICNIC ON BEAR MOUNTAIN 


Peek, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Chapman, and the wielders 
of pencils and cameras. Since the 
tools of their trade were taboo, 
scribes and photographers had as 
good a time as the rest. 

SINCLAIR’S DAY 

UESDAY a little man from Cali- 

fornia stole the show. 

Upton Sinclair, for years the ar- 
dent and futile propagandist of his 
own brand of de-Eurpeanized so- 
cialism and now proud possessor of 
the Democratic nomination for gov- 


ernor of the Sun-Kissed State, was | 


the big news. 


He had enjoyed with | 


the President what he described as | 
“the most interesting two-hour talk | 
| he had ever had in his life.” 


His coat off, perched on a chair in 
the hotel apartment of Secretary 


eral 


McIntyre, his every expression radi- | 


ating what he felt to be the success 
of his visit, he spoke of everything 
but what that talk was about. 
radiant optimism lost nothing of 
its ardor when he spoke to the 
newspapermen in Washington later. 
It was obvious that he was “ac- 
cepted” by his adopted party, but 
those who know the spontaneous 
and natural cordiality and the 
courteousness of the President, 
guessed that perhaps this ardent 
and unorthodox adventurer in pol- 
itics may well have overestimated 
the Presidential accord with all of 
his views. 


AT LUNCHEON on 
President had another guest 
who bore a unique distinction—he 


that they could only act in the com- 
mon good. 

The President announced his 
creation, at the request of Lloyd 
Garrison, head of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board, of a body to inquire 
into the textile strike, which will 
report its findings and offer arbi- 
tration, 


HURSDAY was railroad day. 
Soft-spoken and efficient Joseph 
Eastman, Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, sat beside the President as 
he motored along the Hudson in- 
specting the Bear Mountain section 
of Palisades Park. As the President 


and Mr. Eastman, with Mrs. Roose-. 


velt beside them, discussed the plan 
for reorganizing the nation’s tran- 
sportation systems, newsmen fol- 


president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, had called to 
tell his story. Leaving, he scouted 
suggestions of national ownership 
of the roads. 


N TOP of Bear Mountain busi- 
ness was interrupted and once 


more, with the wide sweep of the 


Hudson below them, all joined in a 
picnic lunch. During the trip two 


camps were inspected, one the CCC 


camp, where tanned and muscled 
poys paused in the task of building 
an, artificial lake to wave greetings. 
The other was the camp for unem- 
ployed girls, started by Mrs. Roose- 
velt. The girls crowded about the 
cars, displayed costumes they had 
made for a theatrical performance 
and sang songs. 


.On Friday the press conference 


was taken up chiefly with the pos- 


Sible future of the NRA and the 
coming visit to Hyde Park of Gen- 
Johnson. Senator McAdoo, 
fresh from Europe and officially 


Private Industry 


To Make Them Up 


Large Scale Manufacture in 
Government-operated 


Plants to Be Avoided— 
Restricted to Relief 


The Federal Government has gde- 
cided definitely not to enter upon 
a large-scale manufacture of shoes 
for the unemployed. Instead, it 
plans to contract with private shoe 
companies to turn the leather from 
drought cattle and sheep into foot- 
wear and other apparel for later 
distribution to the idle. 


This announcement of policy has 
resulted from a vigorous protest 
made by shoe manufacturers fol- 
lowing reports of a plan to utilize 
millions of hides, scores of idle fac- 
tories, and thousands of idle work- 
ers, in a program of Federal or 
State shoe manufacture. It would 
have copied on a large scale the 
mattress making, clothing manu- 
facture and canning activities al- 
ready undertaken. 


Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator 
of Emergency Relief, let it be known 
that manufacturers would be per- 
mitted a profit from the processing 
of leather into shoes. 


PLAN PROPOSED 


~The program he contemplates, as 
outlined to newspaper men who 
questioned him, follows: 

Q.—What disposition is going to 
be made of wool and hides from 
drought cattle and sheep? 


A.—We are working on a device 
to take care of that. First, some- 
thing that will not interfere with 
existing sales. Second, something 
that will be confined entirely to the 
relief outfit. Third, a plan of or- 
derly tanning hides and manufac- 
ture of whatever we want to use in 
existing commercial plants, of one 
kind or another, and the distribu- 
tion to relief families in such a way 
as will protect the present market 
Situation fully. 


We appreciate fully the impor- 
tance of not in any way upsetting 
the market, and we believe that we 
can work this out’so that we can 
increase employment in existing 
plants and with care distribute 
these products to the unemployed 
over a period of time. That will not 
disturb the present situation, but 
instead, will improve it. 


MAKING OF SHOES 


Q@.—Are you making shoes? 

A.—No. We may have some shoe- 
make*s unemployed who are mend-r 
ing ‘workers’ shoes or some one on 
relief making a few pairs of shoes. 
I don’t know. But that is not our 
plan. 

Q.—The States can go ahead, 
however, and make shoes; can they 
not? 

A.—Yes; but I mean that it just 
isn’t in the picture. It is a highly 
technical business, and that is not 
on the cards in any way that 
amounts to anything. We might 
get into a theoretical argument of 
some kind, but properly it is not in 
the picture. 


FERA PLANS OPPOSED 


Violent objection is reported by 
officials to the program of self-help 
through FERA, and to the plan of 
utilizing idle men and_.idle factories 
to turn out goods needed for the 
unemployed. 

That has led to the announce- 
ment that the government is not 


contemplating any extensive pro- 


gram of this kind, and that where 


manufacture is undertaken by th2 


government, the products created 
are not going into the channels of 


At present the most extensive 
operation is in canning meats from 
drought stricken cattle. Sheep now 
are to be canned, as well. Most of 
this program is carried on through 
private plants. Some idle canning 
factories are being run by State or 
local relief agencies, utilizing goods 
made available through the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 


CANNING OF FOODS 

Again, a question and answer con- 
versation with Mr. Hopkins serves 
to outline this picture. 

Q.—Is all your canning done by 
contract? 

A.—We are getting every cannery 


_ ignorant of what was happening in | 


as silent as to the topic of his con- 
versation as his fellow Californian, 
Mr. Sinclair, had been. But guess- 
ing was easy. 

Europe came for dejeuner—Pierre 
Flandin and his wife and daughter 
were entertained, and business put 
in a word—Wallace Donham, Dean 
of the Harvard Business School, 
and Macy’s Percy Strauss called. 

x* 

Then while Washington waited, 
huddled under the clouds, for a 
Summer hurricane, the clarion cal] 
of labor to support the textile work- 


ers thundered over Hyde Park. 


H. R. BAuKHAGE. 


his home State, left the President | 
1S 


Permanent Basis 


For Forest Camps 


An attempt is to be made to es- 
tablish the. forest camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps on a 
permanent basis. 

Robert Fechner, Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, says he 
intends to recommend a permanent 
plan for the camps to President 
Roosevelt. The appropriation for 
the regular camps will expire on 
March 31, 1935. 

“I am convinced that-the work is 
worth while, and that the results 
have justified the expense,” he de- 
clares. 

Mr. Fechner observes that the 
men enrolled in the camps are well 
regarded by the residents of the 
areas in which they are working. 


This is in contrast to the attitude 


when the camps were first estab- 
lished. 

Director Fechner is making plans 
for the Winter program. He says 
there will be no let-down in the 
work during the cold weather. 


adequate canning facilities. 
can’t string out the killing program 
indefinitely because of the feed sit- 
uation. Oh, I think all of the can- 
ning plants are commercial. I think 


have whipped 
plants through the States. 


cattle going to apply to sheep? 
A.—Yes, I 


Q.—Is the policy now governing 


think the same problem 


A.—I cannot say that. I do not 
see why it should be. I don’t see 
why these corporations should do 
business for the government without 
profit, 


Did you create Old Golds especially 
for people with sensitive throats 


asks Del “Rio 


Appearing in Warner Bros. forthcoming production “Madame Du Barry” 


NERVES. 


Dear Miss Del Rio: 


Our aim, when we created old 
Golds, was.simply to produce a 
smoother cigarette than America had 
ever known before... 


A cigarette that would appeal to 
everyone by reason of its mellow mild- 
ness—its freedom from rasp and bite. 


The tobaccos used in Old Gold 
are free from artificial flavoring and 
other seasonings. Hence the throat- 
ease... without any irritation even 
for the most sensitive throat. 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY, INC. 


P. §.—Another outstanding reason 
is this, Miss Del Rio: —No better . 
tobacco grows than is used in Old 
Gold. And it's pure. That's why Old 
Golds are easy on the THROAT and 


AMERICA’S CIGARETTE 


Sincerely, 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS IN CENTRAL TOWER OF ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
, HAVE PROVEN SO EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY THAT THIRTY-EIGHT ADDITIONAL 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS HAVE BEEN SELECTED FOR THE FURTHER DEVELOP. 


MENT OF THIS FAMOUS ARCHITECTURAL PROGRAM NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 


Westinghouse Flectric Elevators 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS ARE THE LOGICAL 


HIGHWAYS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
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Press’ Views 


Of the Week 


COMMENT ON STRIKE, 
MR. HOOVER, AND 
FAR EAST 


Editorial estimates of the massed 
groups of sirikers in the textile in- 


dustry have been spread over the 
pages of the newspapers of the coun-, 
try throughout the week. Conflict- 
ing claims of spokesmen for employers 
and workers have added to the im-| 
pressiveness of the newspaper inter-— 
pretations. Measuring the degree of 
interest by the numbers involved in 
the big strike, the pages of commieé:.t 
in the papers have received a greaicr 
amount of attention: than has heen 
given in many years. 

The Detroit News, representing t!:e 
leading journals of the Middle West, 
points out that there has heen diffe:- 
ing figures of the numbers of strikers, 
brought to the public from numerous. 
sources, and that the result has been, 
confusion for the millions of Ameri-' 
cans who hoped to leara, from the 
reports of the number of men who 
had not quit their jobs. the prospects 
of success for the strike 


EFFECT ON FAMILIES 


The News joins with other papers 
attempting to find illuminating mate- 
rial, and makes the comment on the 
sudden call for the strike, coming 
down from headquarters to the vari- 
ous branches: 

“How must that affect thousands of 
families? A year ago no work and 
the plight of all, the men, the women: 
and the children desperate; now, in- 
stead of pitiful doles, earnings ave 
coming in. In some districts the 
average pay is little more than $10 a 
week—small, too small—but the costs 
of living in the rural factory towns 
are low. the pay is far better in 
amount than the doles and is still bet- 
ter for being earnings ratncr than 
charity.” 


MR. HOOVER’S VIEWS 


In every section of the country the 
editorial pages have réflected the dra- 
matic incident of the publication cf 
the magazine article by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, criticizing the outstand- 
ing elements of the New Deal. 

The striking suggestions by these 
papers showed keen appreciation of 
the fact that the article was more 
than a discussion of the New Deal. 
It was Mr. Hoover’s first comment on 
current affairs in many months, ac 
it brought the present Executive and 
his, predecessor face to face in one 
of the most critical periods in history, 
under hardships which both had tried 
to relieve. To the great number o: 
Americans who had followed the ca: 
reers of the two statesmen, the p.c- 
ture presented had its elements of the 
kind that thrill the citizen who is. 
watching intently for the new devel- 
opments in public life, and especially 
has been following the measures 
taken by two successive Presidents io 
relieve widespread distress. It was a 
picture that was to be observed 
through reflection in the pages of ail 
elements of the press. 


LABOR DAY TALKS 


Striking effect on the public was 
produced by Labor Day addresses,’ 
most of which were devoted to the 
one great problem of meeting the 
conditions of the moment with or- 
thodox methods and without aban- 
doning the foundations to which the 
American public has been devoted 
Since the earliest days. 

One of the subjects of the day. re- 
markable for the fact that while it 
- Gealt with an individual, it created 
the impression of a national affair, 
was the action of Secretary of War 
Dern in upholding Brig. Gen. Foulois. 
chief of the Army Air Corps, against 
the demand of the House Military 
Affairs Committee for his dismissal. 

The independent nature of the ac- 
tion of the head of the War Depart- 
ment had its effect upon civilian 
groups, as well as upon che service, 
for it was one of those ir.cidents in- 
volving a question of lavalty which 
touched the sentiment of tne average 
person. It was widely recosnized that 
the official declaration thai the Air 
Chief was not given an adequate op-. 
portunity for defense was of great 
popular appeal in its final scene. 


FAR EAST QUARRELS 


Foreign news again came back into 
the picture, with further attention, | 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. to 
the causes of friction in the Far East. 
One of the striking editorials on the 
Subject was published by the Los An- 
geles Times, with the title, “War 
Clouds Over Siberia.” The Times! 
Said: 
“It is obvious that Japan and Rus-| 
Sia cannot keep on nagging each 
other indefinitely without bringing on) 
a war. 

“Although the diplomats keep a 
smiling coat of shellac over the situ- 
ation, the tone of the Japanese pa- 
pers indicates the coming of a dan- , 
gerous crisis. 

“Underneath the various causes of| 


the present situation is the discon-| 


tent of an unsettled championship ti- 
tle. Ill-feeling between Japan and. 
Russia began immediately after the: 
Japanese-Chinese war of 1894. Japan 
gave China a sound trouncing; but 
was denied the fruits of her victory. 


_by the Concert of Powers.” : 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


— 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS F AVOR 
RIGID CONTROL OF MUNITIONS 


Newspapers which neve given at- 
tention to the charges of international 
war making by’ munitions interests 
are divided as to the remedy in these 
proportions: In favor of rigid super- 
vision of arms manufacture, 70 per 
cent; favorable to taking over arms 
plants in time of war, for operation 
by government, 30 per cent. Some 
direct arguments against. public op- 
eration of ‘plants are contributed to 
the debate. American share in for- 
eign groups, as charged, is con- 
demned. 


Much strong feeling develops as the 
scope of the investigation of alleged 
private war activities is revealed. The 
investigation that is being conducted 


by Senator Gerald P. Nye’s commit- 


tee to inquire into the subject arouses 
sharp comments from the press. 
“Definite steps must be taken,” de- 
clares the Dayton ‘(O.) Herald (‘Ind.), 
“to control the international traffic in 
munitions, and ahove all, there must 


be a growth of public opinion against: 


a business which fosters and encour- 


ages war for the sake of profits.” The. 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) declares ' 


that “there is nothing much more dis- 
turbing than a hinted rumor that a 
powerful. organization is engaged in 
the effort to bring about war.” 
SALESMEN OF WAR 


It is stated by the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune ‘Dem.) that it is the 
object of the committee “to learn 
whether international munitions 
groupings are responsible for a con- 
dition which sooner or later will lead 
to a widespread war, more disastrous 


ments and to provoke wars.” 


than the last.” 


to the world,” and explains that “the 
extent to which such salesmanship 
exists is the designated+goal of the 
Senate committee.” The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette ‘(Rep.) recognizes the 


fact that “economic pressure and in- 


ternational clashes give the war 
wanters opportunity to foment trou- 
ble and push harassed governments 
over the brink.” 


MUNITIONS ‘RACKET’ CHARCED 


Importance of the nearing is em- 
phasized by. the Richmond News 
Leader on the ground that “it is one 
of the few efforts ever made in day- 
light to establish how far arms manu- 
facturers, national and international, 
are collaborating to increase arma- 
The 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.) finds it 
a matter of public concern that fail- 
ure of disarmament agreements in 
certain details were due to activities 


of the arms industry. The Springfield 
charges | 


(Mass.' Daily News (Dem.) 
that “the munitions racket has the 
drop on the rest of the world.” 

Opposition to permitting the gov- 
ernment to have any share in the 
production of arms is declared by tne 
San Antonio Express (Ind), on the 
ground that “experience has shown 
that governmental operation of indus- 
tries is generally too costly and oiher- 
wise unsatisfactory.” Numerous cihner 
papers, however, would adopt that 
method of ee the profit out of 
war, 


FRISKING HIM ON A FIFTY-FIFTY BASIS’ 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Su 


sides of the controversy, 


The Times-Picayune’ 
, advises, “Quit selling the idea of war 


New Deal and 
Human Rights 


MR. HOOVER'S VIEWS 
CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY 
COMMENT OF PRESS 


Former President Hoover's attack 
upon economic regimentation receives 


newspapers expressing opinions on 


the subject. They divide in these 
proportions: 
For the position taken in the | 


Hoover magazine articles, 68 per cent; | 
| against his criticism, 32 per cent. 
The former Executive takes the 


stand that individual liberty is the 


foundation of the American system, 
and _ that economic regimentation 
makes man “the pawn of the State.” 


LIBERTIES IN JEOPARDY? 


National disagreements as to th°* 
merits of the policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration are brought to an is- 


‘sue through the article in the Satur-' 


day Evening Post by former President 
Hoover on “The Challenge to Liberty.” 

While most of the comments show 
strong convictions on the respective 
the New 
York Times (Dem.) looks for a com- 
mon ground and argues: 

“The main question is whether the 
chief contentions of the former Presi- 
dent are sound; whether he lays} 
down a feasible program of return 
to traditional American ways of gov- 
ernment after the days of feverish 
‘emergency’ legislation are over. 

“When the time comes the princi- 
ples and hopes of Franklin Roosevelt 
may not seem to be widely different 
from those of Herbert Hoover. Both 
men agree that liberty is too priceless 
a boon to be carelessly thrown away; 
and that the tried methods of the 
American Government should be re- 
stored as soon as possible and then 
clung to.” 


NEED OF NATIONAL POLICY 


In most of the arguments there are 
declarations that the time has ar- 
rived for the framing of a national 
‘policy, and that there is likely to be 
a steady advance, either toward a re- 
turn to “rugged individualism” or to- 
ward dictatorship, with a merging of 
political and economic goals. 

It is assumed by many editors that, 
regardless of the purpose of Mr. 
Hoover, the article, as viewed by the 
Roanoke Times (Dem.), “will be re- 
garded as the rallying cry to critics 
of the Administration to form their 
‘ranks and get ready for the battle’ 
which is inevitable.” That paper also 
finds evidence that there is to be “open 
and bold resistante” to “the regimen- 
tation theory of economics and gov- 
ernment.” 

Side-by-side with the question olf 
probable results of the Rooseveli 
policies or of a return to freedom of 
action is the uncompromising dispute’ 
as to whether freedom is to be re-' 
garded as essential to healthy com- 
petition or is likely to create inequali- 
ties. 

The Danbury News-Times (Ind.), 
pointing out that “Americans as in-. 
dividuals are now restrained from do- | 
ing much that a few months ago they | 
did freely enough,” divides the re- 
straints into three classes—‘“some un- 
wise, some necessary but transieni, 
some wise and likely to remain.” 


The Charlotte Observer praises the ~ 


restraint of liberty to do those things: 
which are objectionable to “unfor- 
tunate majorities.” 


OPPOSITION TO IRON RULE 


“Iron rule” is an object of protest, 
on the part of editors who believe 
‘that Mr. Hoover has attacked a weak: 
spot in the New Deal. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), describing Mr. Hoover as an 
| “old-fashioned Liberal, firmly de- | 
voted to the philosophy of govern- 
ment which evolved our Constitution, 
to the social philosophy under) 
which the United States grew strong,” 
declares that “it is of particular in-- 
terest to note the obvious disapproval 
with which an ex-President views the, 
extensive new powers exercised by 

his successor.” 

The Providence Journal 
raises the specter of a “concentrated 
|and bureaucratic authority that has 
within it the seeds of autocracy.” 

| “In his campaign for re-election to 
the presidency, two years ago,” 
the Chattanooga Times Dem.). 
_bert Hoover delivered a speech in 
which he warned of impending dan- 
| Ser to ‘the American system’ and 
| pleaded for its preservation. In the 
‘ght of many things that have hap- 
pened at Washington since March 4, 


the indorsement of a majority of the | 


states | 
“Her- | 


1933, one may imagine why Mr. Hoover | 


/made his plea for preservation of ‘the 
American system.’ 

“The people know much more now 
than they did when he made the 
speech. They know enough to cause 
them to wonder whether Al Smith's 


‘opposition to the Roosevelt candidacy | 


was not based on knowledge of what 
was coming.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND EMERGENCY 


The Indianapolis Star (Rep.), speaks | 


for “the concern of those Americans 
who insist that traditional principles 
need not be scrapped in attempting to 


achieve economic recovery, nor in-| 


dividual liberties discarded for a po- 
‘litical dictatorship.” 

The Charleston (W. Va.). 
| Mail (Rep.), calls for ‘frank and open 


Daily | 


discussion of the dangers that con- 


front the country,” 


“Cartoonist Byck in the Br rita Times Union 


PRESS. SEES PUBLIC AS LOSER > 
AS LEWIS. W. DOUGLAS QUITS 


Resignation of Lewis W. Douglas 
as Federal Director of the Budget 
impresses a large proportion of the 
public as a great loss to the Nation. 
Comment by the press is divided in 
these percentages: Serious mistake in 
permitting needed conservative finan- 
cial leader to quit post, 82 per cent; 
inevitable because of lack of har- 
mony over balancing of budget, 18 — 
per cent. 

Passing of the chief of the Budget 
Bureau from the Administration 
arouses the country, because of a 
general belief that he was ideally 
fitted to the task of supervising the 
finances of the government. His con- 
servatism is lauded by all observers, 
while his devotion to the difficult task 
of balancing the Federal budget 
stirred wide commendation. 


BULWARK OF CONSERVATISM 


“He was one of the Administration’s 
bulwarks of conservatism, upon whici 
it could depend for sound financiai 
advice.” declares the Columbus Dis- 
patch (Ind.). The New York Times 
(Dem.) calls him a “strong. if not the 
only remaining defender of sound 
public finance in the Administration.” 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) states that “apparently. 


could not consistently continue in his 


position in the developing trend of 


prospective 


national expenditure, ‘regardless of 
revenue, resulting in 
steady increase of the nati@hal debt.” 

His conservatism as a.needed qual- 
ity for the position from which he re- 
tires is also recognized by the Colum- 
bia ‘S. C.) Record ‘Dem.), the Joplin 
(Mo.' Globe ‘Ind.’ and the Blooming- 
ton Pantagraph ‘Rep.). The Louis- 
ville Herald-Post ‘Rep.) feels that 
“with him, the last shadow of re- 
straint on extravagance, the last curb 
on wildly experimental outlays, the 
last pretense of a balanced budget. su 


solemnly promised for a given date, 


disappeared.” 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS SOUGHT 


“In the circumstances,” remarks 
the Newark Evening News (Ind.), “the 
country, descrying the future as 
through a glass darkly, needs a clari- 


himself to allay doubts and anxieties.” 

With a less severe attitude toward 
the circumstances that led up to the 
resignation, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald ‘Dem.’ holds that “the logic 
of events separated the President 
from his subordinate.” 


Mr. Sinclair’s 
Prospects of 
Election 


MAJORITY OF PRESS Ex-| 
PECTS HIS DEFEAT 
IN FINAL VOTE 


Lookng at the results in California, 
where Upton Sinclair captured the 
Democratic nomination for Gover-— 
nor, the press is divided as to the 
final result in these proportions: 
Expectation of ultimate election, 40 
per cent; convinced that he will be 
defeated, 60 per cent. Picturesque 
features, influenced by unusual per- 
sonalities, including that of the can- 
didate himself, are held responsbile 
for the result of the party primaries. 
One element of the situation in 

California, where Mr. Sinclair won 
the privilege of representing the Dem- 
ocratic party in the race for Gover- 
nor, is the fact that the projection of 
socialist theories into one of the old- 
line parties is expected to give im- 
petus to the realignment of those 
parties. It is generally accepted by 
newspapers that the appeal of Mr. 
Sinclair, with his plan of abolishing 
poverty, will be more particularly to 
extreme liberals. 

“This realignment of parties is a 
process of political readjustment 
which the country has casually dis- 
cussed for many years, but which it 
has only lately considered with any 
seriousness,” states. the Asheville 
Times ‘(Dem.). 


EXTREMES IN CLASH 


In the present line-up, it is pointed 
out by the Miami Daily News (Dem.), 
the coming campaign in that State 
is a clash “between the two extremes 
of the political, social and economic 
field—-the reactionism of present Cal- 
ifornia Republicanism and a moderate 
socialism which, as American ideas 
go, is a pronounced. radicalism.” 

The Kansas City Times (Ind.) finds 
that Mr. Sinclair is not a Marxist, 
while the Portland ‘Oreg.) Journal 
(Ind.) states that the explanation of 
the upheaval is ito be found in the 
fact that Toryism “has long ruled in 
California with an iron hand and it 
resulted in a revolt.” 

The Seattle Star ‘Ind.) comments: 

“Whether Sinclair is elected or not 
is not so important to thinking 
Americans as the fact that he actu- 


ally was nominated by the present 
‘majority party. 


A CLIMATIC WONDER? 


“Those who, like Norman Thomas, 
regard the nomination of Sinclair as 


a forerunner of national revolution,” 
fying statement from the Preside1.t' 


thinks the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), “forget that Southern Cali- 
fornia is, as its residents proudly pro- 
claim, unique. Who knows but that 
the rise of Upton Sinclair and the 
tropical growth of Utopia, Inc., are 
mere manifestations of that wonder- 
working climate?” 
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Nation’s Capital ‘Renovizing’ of Executive Offices to Add Space and Im.- 


prove Equipment 
Right Wing and aent sage | When President Roosevelt moves back be the long room for the use of the Cab- 
Mr. Sinclair on Plan to —s saa © linto his executive offices after they are inet. 
End Poverty, and Wish se 2 4 re | | remodeled, he will find them providing | One advantage of the new arrangement 


near y ree m e e : hes I es! den 


| | . . a product. Here is the true Lincoln market—a 
as they had last Spring. without coming through the main part | 


LWAYS there will be people 


more concerned with the quality than the price of 


king of the building.as was necessary in the| 
PTO ordant | A large force of men is now wor : | 
cen ca cagheh—"the dang 24 hours a day to rush the work through old structure. | market which has survived four years of inten- 
e ocaces on ye 4 “Oil” among the in the shortest possible time. With good, There have been several suggestions that ' 
The Brass Of fortune, the builders expect to have the | the new quarters should be made more 
and now, | work completed by Nov. 10. the old. But Mr. Roose- sive selling and shrewd buying. In that time, 
by startling eventuality, Democratic can- | The ‘Building Policy Vv as insistsd on the utmost economy 


didate for Governor of California, came | Not only will the President find his in the new building, with elimination of 


d provided office quarters greatly enlarged, but he all unnecessary expense. Congress has there has been evident, often, an urge to abandon 
writers. will also find them much better equipped. | appropriated $325,000 for the construc- f 8 
As speaker at a luncheon at the Na- (In his radio address before he sailed on | ton. 
tional Press Club, he addressed an ai-| ynderwood & Underwood j his vacation trip he described the the will mark the established standards of automotive excellence— 
dience filling the large ball room, and even UPTON SINCLAIR ‘being followed. He said: r ime during the present century 7 


that it has been found necessary to en- 
tables provided in the gallery failed to ; -| “We are going to include in this addi- SAT} ; 
of ‘ell nis 'tion and in this renovation modern electric | the space used for Presidential of- or at least to lower them. Yet Lincoln has stood 
And it w’ not only a good show, but full mee political creed wiring and modern plumbing and modern | 

of surprises. 


For th me had read his novels with means of keeping the offices cool in the! a 
or those who ha is y 


hot Washington Summers. But the struc- | ; rm. Prices have been reduced, as it was possible 

their pages of preachment and thinly dis- | no place in his scheme of things, the calm | tura) ines e the old Executive Office Earth-air Messages fi ’ po ° 
guised homilies, not only the man but and dignified features of Jesse Jones greW puiiqing will remain.” | . : 
| The builders are extending the new | Received as Written Fewer cars have been sold. But the Lincoln is 
a revelation. And more than once stolid) cast sly aversions at his opponents, the) str | | 

“lafticte” | addition 40 feet from the present east | 
“right-wingers” and earnest “leftists” Republicans, Chairman Fletcher hurriedly fine of the bad 
smile that would mot have are running it nearly the entire length of Device Sends and Receives still a Lincoln a finer car today than it has 
naive sallies or his deft jabs at orthodox. Ms . the structure. It will be built in keeping Typed and Penned Advices 

litices and their metiiods The “Right to Starve with the architectural design of the pres- 
™ Notables on Hand Asked what would happen if a man ent building. | Goggled fliers miles up in the air may 


ever been! Perhaps this will explain in a measure 
Here sat Jesse Jones, calm and digni- didn’t want to work under the “EPIC” | Second Floor Concealed | Soon be receiving typed or handwritten 
fied millionaire banker, Hoover -ap-| Plan, which would permit all the unem-| 1, Qiaer not to interfere with. the ap- "dio weather advices, if experiments un- 


pointed member and now head of the) ployed to produce what they eo and pearance of the structure, the second “¢r way at the Commerce Department | why, during the first six months of 1934, the 
RFC. There, just far enough away for be paid in kind, he answered that he 4.) wii be the form of a penthouse set | Prove successful. , 


comfort, sat save and correct Henry P.| would be allowed to exercise “his inalien- | 10) ¢.om the west and north sides, so as| . Based upon the “scanning beam princi- 


Fletcher, Chairman of the Republican able right to starve.” Asked again what not to be noticeable to passersby. Also | Ple.” Rex Martin, Assistant Director of ratio of Lincolns sold to all cars generally come 
National Committee. would happen to these an artistic balustrade will be built around Commerce, ‘Said that both transmit- 

At the speaker's table was grizzled | ifa up larger than Was to help conceal the upper floor, ‘ing and receiving machines, which are ii field is the hich 
Charlie Michelson, machiavellian manip- needed, he replied: Extra office space also will be afforded | COMPact, can be set up by plugging them prising the fine car field 1s the highest in history 
ulator of Democratic publicity in the last, “When you are producing for consump-— ‘in, the transmitting set in place of the 


campaign. Genial and rotund Emil Hurja, | tion, it is a vacation; when you are pore yp microphones and the receiving set substi- 

“Jim” Farley’s right-hand dispenser of ducing for profit, it means you are out 0 ‘ u or the loud speaker. | 

patronage, was prominently visible. At! a job.” pe The message is typed or written on a « The fine ear trend is to the 

another table Jerome Frank, scholarly’ whem he had concluted he left an au- Strip tape. The tape is then 

Counsel of the Triple A, puffed his pipe dience sympathetic if not converted, and) passed into the transmitting set where 

poy | The President will have his private the scanning beam passes over the letters 
When Mr. Sinclair arose—it was im- . fice in the extreme southeast corner of | 


possible to see much of his short figure | wis ‘the extension. It will have a curved bay a ee 


ark: 
“Of course, there is nothing wrong with |. ' , " Receiving end, the impulses are translated N 
behind the array of microphones until he plan, “og an narrow black lines making up the L N C 
did—his smile, obviously reflecting his something akin to regret in his voice— | the south part of the separate letters of the words. 
recent reception at Hyde Park, struck the «that it won't work.” Only those with | The Cabinet Room | During the tests the system sent 6 , i 
‘keynote of his remarks. pressing engagements, and there were; To the north of the President's office: words a minute. Mr. Martin said that 
Praise for President hardly a dozen. left the hall until the lit- | will be a washroom. A smaller room next “messages can be sent through static and . . 
He opened with unstinted praise of the | tle man from California sat down amid to it will be used by the President's pri- heavy background noises, and still be leg- : 


President and all his works — later he} hearty laughter and applause. ‘vate stenographer, and next to that willible at the receiving end.” 
criticized some of the procedure of the 


New Deal—and then he jumped into his 
fascinating, if not entirely convincing, 
story of how he was to end poverty in 


Californ’>. It was a brass tacks talk, but 
even more fascinating and more con- 
vincing was the story of how it won him + 
his overwhelming victory at the polls. 7 , 

Here was no doctrinaire pedant, but a 
.man who had something very alluring 
and very attractive to sell to the voter; | - 
and, apparently, the personality of the 


salesman. At first he seemed just a rather 
wistful scholar, thin gray hair, high in- 
telligent forehead, prominent nose and 
chin, and sparkling, kindly eyes. But as 
he went ahead, despite his determination 
to wear respectably the conventional 
robesyof Democracy, every once in a while 
up would flip the corner and display the 
less subdued hues of his socialistic under- 
garments, and with all his high praise for 
his adopted party and his obviously hum- 
ble willingness to seek the support of its: 
rulers, he just couldn’t resist an occa- 
sional tweak at the nose of the policy and 
procedure of orthodoxy, Democratic and 
Republican alike. 

the beaten way, or perhaps it was the 4 & 
nose and chin that faintly suggested the 
cover of Punch, that made one think that 
Puck himself had entered politics. In any 
case, his impertinent jabs at the estab- 
sneers and held his audience until he, 
himself, had to stop because of other en- 
gagements. 

When he made reference to “bankers 
and other parasites,” for which there was 


For the first time in years, Virginians 
who thirst for “white cawn” whiskey wil] 

of Richmond, Va. 

It was not until the FACA had received 
voluminous evidence of the desire of Vir- 
ginians for a cheap liquor palatable to 
their tastes that the permit was granted. 
On two prior occasions the application 
of the distilling company was turned 
down, chiefly on the grounds that the dis- 

tillery was not established before Nov. 27, 
1933, a requirement for the granting of 

with generous quantities of “white corn.” Cs 
The application said that it is “common 
knowledge” that plenty of this corn liquor 
is being. made in Virginia but that the 
illicit product is of inferior grade and 
some of it is poisonous. A number of 
Richmond bankers and business men 
joined with the distillery in the declara- 
tion that “the demand for pure white 
corn in this community and elsewhere is} ¢ — 
great.” 

Under this barrage of evidence the 
FACA reversed its two former decisions 
and exercised its power to grant a per- 
mit in cases where the demand exceeds 
the legal supplys 


Bottle jobbing interests are up in arms 
over the recent Treasury regulation which 
forbids the resale of used whisky bottles, 


claiming that under this anti-bootleg rul- 
ing these Inquor bottles “are the very heart hf: er 
of the new and used bottle jobbing indus- 99 
The jobbers watched with interest while O |; th avs | a f th | p —th i t ] 
Jacob and Reuben Tolchinsky, of the Nn y ec ale ro C ean cen er caves 
Buffalo Bottle Co., Washington, in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
asked an injunction against Secretary of | am used in uckies—be- 
the Treasury Morgenthau on the grounds 


that Treasury regulation is unconstitu- 


tional. 
Illegal liquor sources continued to keep 66 It’s toasted de cause the clean center leaves 
the Alcohol Tax Unit busy. In the week 
ending August 25, 295 stills with a total 
capacity of 33,021 gallons were seized. . throat protection — against irritation — against cough 


tne property sind, was #100387, Dur cost more—they taste better. 


of the property seized was $100,357. Dur- 
ing the week 569 arrests were made. 
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Fighting Distress | 
Uncle Sam to Probe Fire Which | 


Better Future WORLD AFFAIRS ALPHABETICAL 


Government Inquiry 
CEAN vessels on the Columbia River 
Into Burning of Liner’ 


as well as electric power to run the 
industries of the Northwest. The original 
plans for the huge Bonneville power, navi- 
gation, ¢ .d fnod control dam in Oregon 
called for installation of locks to permit 
barges to go up the river. But since the 
dam will permit navigation as far as the 


| Moves to Relieve Financial | Even, nd At | ios at | Progress During the Wieek “Agencies of 
Pressure and Promote . Course. of Events Here and Abroad and Their : 200 lives, an investigation was planned to) of Reco fer Pro ram | 

Welfare Described by |. Effect on Our Government |be under way by the U. S. Steamboat In- | 


-spection Service. First public hearings 


A A AwAsricultural Adjustment Ad- |; tion with AA/ agricultural relief pro- 


‘ Executive Council | MEN OF WORK - voy. It looks like a match made in a_ were to be held Sunday or Monday, by a) ministration. Plan of refer- | gram. Awards three firms contracts to 
f | 'ROPE’S st have been Chancellery, for the monarchist board of inquiry headed by D. N. Hoover,| endum for corn and hog growers on | supply 1,109,000 pounds of butter. 
- Over a few years of hard times, people Ee ——- os a. Chancellor of Austria, Kurt Schu-  4ssistant Director of the Service. | whether they want a control program 
; and corporations find the stark realities hurling strong phrases at their schnigg, has had recent dealings The liner was on its way from NeW’ next year. Messrs. Hoover, Young, | F{(j)]_((—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
‘ of unpaid debts and dwindled resources; Tespective publics during the week. © , M i had former Aus- York to Cuba when it was struck b” light-| wallace and Davis debate the farm tion. Starts decentralization 
. hovering over them. It is then that} And be it remembered that these wit 1 rane an oie Otto’s mother ning off the coast of New Jersey near AS-| problem. Look to Cuba treaty to give | of its work as it progresses from lend- | 
homes are lost, jobs are few and hard to| publics are not confined by geo- at 3:15 8. Mm. On an for large amount of food- pon phase. First 
| get, receiverships come with great fre-| graphical, political, or racial bound- Gay, » o stuffs. , transferring supervision Ba ous Sun Decks— 
f quency, and great businesses topple into) aries, When Adolf Hitler or Benito BAIT FOR THE SAAR ree | in Indiana and Michigan away from time hospitality-—Delightful 
; fragments. Mussolini speak at the present time, FRANCE means to get in an in- CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. | Washington, to be set up in Detroit. Comfort — Health Baths — 
: Before March, 1933, Federal efforts to i ing or two before the comin | ccc work proving of great Dancing Goli= Far famed 
their forums claim the spotlight of ning o 8 Restaurants—A me rican 
Of | international attention. The des- Saar plebiscite. There was made naDdsno;T,Ts value in carrying out research projects | A—National Recovery Administra- and European Plan— 
4 were directed mainly to relief of corpora- ti , iid © rs to. public in Paris on September 4 a in National forests. More than $500,000 tion. President to tackle reor- ; 
tion difficulties through the Reconstruc-| tiny of Central Europe appears és wereten Bin~ | . of CCC money is being used to develop | ganization plans September 10. Recovery 
tion Finance Corporation, according to| rest in the hollow of their hands. memorandum from oreign 1 | of the | facts for applicants by the CCC in the.'| Administration up against business She-TRAYMORE : 
Donald R. Richberg, Executive Secretary The Nazi Party Convention at ister Barthou to the League of Na- | Nation’s forests. slump. Retail solid fuel code authority ATLANTIC CITY. NE 
of the Executive Council, in the fourth of} Nuremberg gave Reichsfuehrer Hit- tions, but probably meant for Saar OV ernment | ined resigns in huff, Settles L. Greif é& gRE_DRE-UMINENT HOTEL ACHIEVEMENT. 
his series of reports to the Chief Execu-| jer something like seven opportu- | voter consumption, setting forth FC A—Farm Credit Administration. | Brothers case. Whole NRA organization 
pte on achievements of the recovery Te-| nities to declare publicly the Na- | some French points of view. Should . Announces range livestock | upset by uncertainty. = a 
. 7 tional Socialist policies. _ the plebiscite go French, which it A T operators in primary drought areas | e 
pow He tore the “r” from the policy probably will not, all persons in the | n ion where Winter weather conditions soon PY A—Public Works Administration. 
an looking toward the Prokes develop-| of “reyolution”® which was neces- , area could expect equality before | will prevail may obtain funds to pur- | Announces PWA has allotted 
ment of the country, describes the vari-| sary to destroy power which stood _ the law as French citizens, said the || GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL |! chase a 60-day reserve feed sup Such | $993,409,746 in loans and grants for 4,- 
Soe ‘ | t | advances are to b* secured by liens on 000 non-Federal projects and $1,528,708, 
ous administrative services engaged in the| in the way of the ascension of Na- document. | IN | | ' 
recovery campaign, and details the ef-| tional Sociali H id that for | The real purpose of the memo- | AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN |. reserve feed supplies and on livestock to | 844 for more than 13,000 Federal. proj- 
ry campaign, tiona cCialism, Sal a | ke dei- | VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY fed. Primary drought areas now in- ects. More than half of school construc- 
oS rs rss agg a thousand years to come there | randum was probably to make des- | clude almost 1,200 counties in 25 States. | tion in United States, or more than | PAMILY RESORT” 
Having covered eet aoe Fecov-| would be no more revolution in | nite inroads on the other alterna- | DURING THE WEEK Total of loans to these arcas amount to | $210,000,000 of mew school buildings, 10 MILES SOUTH.OF ATLANTIC CITY 
fy pos ape me ball apron bg ae Pe Germany, but only “evolution” of | tive which may prove to be a real ~ $8,200,000. Total of 123,000 applications | being financed with public works funds. : 
| senda song ‘acm scmeeh ae ct the Nazi philosophy, | threat to the vote for “going Ger- ; for feed loans have been received and | Plans made for court action to acquire 
ne eatin tan deen 6 A Study of Credits 109,000 loans have been disbursed. the site for a $3,000,000 housing project 
e presen ministra a a my 0 — T= appointment of Dr. Donali C. Hor- | emuiiaain in Indianapolis, Ind. Contract awarded 
: ease oe recog ee for individuals and meee WHEN THE CALL COMES TO ARMS | ton, of Ann Arbor, Mich., to conduct , FDIC—Fete™! Deposit Insurance | for construction of new seventh floor ad- 
a net 3 a study of the long-term credits of in- Corporation., Makes its first | dition to Interior Department building to 
Relief for Individuals dividuals, firms, and government units in| report on condition of its 13,867 mem- | $479,388. Announces rescission of 
For individuals, the following has been Bee og Boe ss | the United States was announced Sept.| ber banks, showing resources of $43,373,- | $529,000 previously allotted to the Post 
: done to lighten their financial load, Mr. 


6 by Dr. C. T. Murchison, Director of the} 126,000, deposits of $35,765,394,000 and | Office Department for construction and 
Bureau of Foreign and Demestic Com-| loans and investments of $31,643,788,000. | ®@ipment of a postal furniture factory a __ J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
merce of the Department of Commerce.| Declares the banks are too liquid, could | 2% Reedsville, W. Va., in connection with > Serbert Wilks, 
- The study will determine the volume of} easily lend another $5,000,000,000 to | SUbsistence homesteads project there. Assistant Mgr. 
; |internal debts in the nited States, the| finance recovery. Announces allot ents totaling $6,349.- october ist. 
dates incurred, d-faults and readjustments for 56 more non-Federal construc- SAV 
and the experience in relation to the pay- FER A~—Federal Emergency Relief ee th “~~ $385,749 for air con- —————— — 
ment of interest and principal. Administration. Holds meet- ing. the Treasury Department 


Richberg says: 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, cere- 
ated July 22, 1932, while not a relief 
agency is a step in long-term home 
financing. It has eased the pressure on 
lending institutions. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, cre- 


ated June 13, 1933, has saved 432,000 fam- &¢t ing of 22 State emergency nursery school building. ——" : : = 
ilies from foreclosure; will save 400,000 2 Billions in Trade supervisors in Washington. Makes grants seiciibis 

more; has made available $200,000,000 to : ge UMMER doldrums cut into the swell-| follows: New Mexico, $884,360; North Finance Cor- 

closed banks; $89,000,000 to cities for back tA iat ey Pik, dias ing volume of foreign commerce in Dakota, $1,962,060; Rhode Island, $347,- poration. Reports that through 


000; South Dakota, $1,721,100; South | Aug. 31 it paid out $5,800,502,680 in cash 
July, but trade for the year is running Carolina, $1,719,850; Utah, $1,018,806; of which $1,907,258,416 already has been 
appraisers, insurance companies, etc., $23,- well ahead of last year. America ship- 


, Vermont, $275,110; Virginia, $770,856; repaid. Total loans authorized by RFC 
000,000; ended panic in real estate mar- 4 Wyoming, $495,153; Disttrict of Colum- | 2™Mount to $7,944,240,740, but $1,266,243,- 


conditioning; $23,000,000 to attorneys, fee 


: bia, $699,695, and Pennsylvania, $10,500,- 614 has not been withdrawn and $538- 
000 loans total $1,299,445,000. 000. Decides that no extensive ‘shce | 566046 has been cancelled. Offers for 
. authorize une 13, 1933, has chartere on this year. avalanie by , aggregating 
489 loan agencies, privately-managed, to Department of Commerce Starts drive to get relief ‘rolls to a | @Pproximately $4,000,000. 
meet needs of individuals in communities minimum. Reports there were 3,830,000 
where home-financing credit is totally families on relief rolls during July. SEC—Securities and Exchange Com- 
oo Pam. or or. , Biscuits by the Billion Total costs for relief during the month mission. Federal securities con- 
ederal Savings an oan Insurance 


T took 27,000 bakers to cook the billion’ found to be $132,000,000. 


trol entirely taken over by Commission. 
pounds of biscuits, crackers, and cook- 


Corporation, authorized June 27, 1934, un- Registration of securities transferred 


der National Housing Act, to get under s ae : ies that Americans bought last year. To FH AWFederal Housing Administra- | Sept. 1 from Federal Trade Commis- 
way in September; it will insure shares of oe Be be exact, it was 1,039,567,737 pounds. The tion. Modernization loans made | sion. Most of FTC securities person- 
and —Wide World. cracker industry 38 Drive to get under way to | nel absorbed. 

ons, possibly similar insurance oO . alt also 49 million pounds of pretzels. The! stimulate interest. Defense made of loan 
bank deposits. Every man must to wage biscuits, crackers and cookies were valued; costs. Long term program of reform of SHDP Subsistence Homesteads Divi- 
. Federal Deposits Insurance Corpora- tells Italian troops. addressing e £ 4 at $141,235,896, the pretzels at $7,193,598.| mortgage practices about to get under 


tion, created June 16, 1933,-has insured 50- . maneuvers. 


sion. Self-help system of per- 
000,000 accounts in 14,084 banks, insurance 


Business declined almost a third from| way. Under study is consideration of | mitting homesteaders to work on their 


The glamour, the romance 


. , 1931, the Census Bureau finds. policy change. own houses and on community projects Gnd the distinction thet sur 
liability now amounting to $12,000,000,000; : ” ° : s x** rx is described b y pro) round the Drake are now 
pt present is paying depositors in four Fifty thousand spade-bearing man,” namely: remaining under FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- issued to yours et rate actually 

: uths of the National Socialist La- | the. League Commission. The mem- 4 Subsistence homesteads fewer than Ser eommncehl 

panks which have closed since insurance; YO ; HREE nations have shown their’ inten- poration. Continues coopera- | project at Granger, Iowa ; sean 

became operative at first of the year: bor Service heard the Leader hail | orandum asks the League to prom- - : ; aes ’ | ; accommodations elsewhere. 
| them cordially as “Men of Work.” | ise that a vote in favor of the pres- ion to sign the Inter-American BENJ. H. MARSHALL 
Aid to Farmers He explained that to foster a genu- ent regime will not preclude the Treaty on the Protection of Artistic and | S Presiden? 
ag ine community of Germans, distinc- possibility of changing the decision The Department of State has just N D E X of this S S U E RATE 
series are the Farm Credit Administra-| tions of class, profession, and rank | sometime in the future, announced that Secretary of Agriculture Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week. Ww FR 
tion, extending credit to farmers; Com-| were to be resolved in the whole na- * * * Henry A. Wallace has been designated to - ; (Column position follows colon.) nO 
Credit Corporation, extending! tion’s learning of the true NEW ACCORD Agriculture Industries and Markets 
oans to farm producers to aid in stabiliz- opposed to ‘“‘selfis ' ‘ : a ric MONU-/| Grass to resist drought sought........... 591:1 | Machi fabri , 
ing markets; Federal Housing Adminis- ee po gene nl self- \yereat difficulties with Ger- | ments, museums, scientific, artistic, edu-| What is wrong with the fermer? question studied by Gomer ae S 2 
tration, improving credit of home owners its.” : many, therefore, are serving to | cational, and cultural institutions shall debated steesteeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeenenseees 596 :1 Labor ° 
and security of properties by facilitating | PU*S¥"S- a draw France and Italy closer to- | be considered neutral in time of war and| Alcoholic Beverages Labor and Government .................. 596:5 \ A 
renovations; National Mortgage Associa- gether. According to reports from shall be protected by a special flag. Other} White corn whiskey, permit té manufac- «| Skilled labor to be recruited by Federal 
nati hich h d 587:1| Committee on Apprentice Training ....595:1 
tions, which may be chartered under} PRIDE OF RACE Rome on September 7, these two ons which have empowered represent wp “Stretch out” system, what term means .590:1 : 3 
Housing Act to buy, hold and sell insured , to be growing | nations have resolved most of their atives to sign the treaty are Panama and Aviation Textile Strike 
mortgages and thus improve flow of credit MUSSOLIN appears 0 g ; Honduras. Earth-air messages received as written, Military technique in strike ........... 584:1 . t N p F 1 V 0 U . 
into home financing. increasingly irritated over the | difficulties, and are about to con- developed .... 204 with many 

Going into the relief of corporate| conduct of German affairs by his | clude a treaty which will join them Ruler of Grazing Lands ees escts te °",593:1 National Defense #8 | f PITTSBURGH'S 
financial pressures, Mr. Richberg first} erstwhile pupil, Adolf Hitler. Ever | in political and military untiy should DMINISTRATOR of Uncle Sam’s new| Banking: Money: Credit Munitions investigation by Senate Com- ’ 
takes up the RFC, dividing its work into} since it has been bruited about the Germany take a step from the grazing act will be Ferrington R. Car- | Bank deposits, what is behind them, FDIC MILES vane ness ssseeseeerereeeeeeneeees 95:7 SMART SET 
allocations of $2,738,000,000 pror to March) ghancellories of Europe that Nazis | straight and narrow way of peace as | penter, Hayden, Colo., lawyer and See ERE Ep REE 591:3 National Recovery 

1, 1933, and $5,206,000,000 since. inspired the Dollfuss murder in | theyseeit. Itisreportedthat France | raiser. The appointment was announced 596 :2 

Insurance of Deposits Vienna after Hitler had given his | has agreed to Italian naval parity | by Secretary Ickes, Saturday, Sept. 8. Mr.| der repair, photo .............0...0-s00 583:2| Movie code ‘anleumenn eoteren PEST kaa \ /, 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo-| word to Il Duce that he would keep with her, a point which sent the two Carpenter will assume his duties as soon -594:6 
ration, besides aiding individuals, has} pands off Austrian affairs, Musso- | nations away from the London he arrives the West, this week. Business fourth: on recovery 
strengthened many banks, says Mr. Rch-| jinj has become exceedingly grim | Naval Conference. It is reported * * Charts of weekly business inuicators..... sos:3| Parks: Monuments | 
berg. about affairs north of the Alps. that Italy has accepted the French - Jobs for Two More Cooperative purchasing explained ........ 593:1 | Winter sports in National parks described .589:1 BAL, é‘ 

Il Duce gave Hitler one of the | thesis against German rearmament. | President Roosevelt has selected two| Crime Power Development y, 
ing to closed | frankest pieces of his mind thus far Peace through the dictation of |™embers for the Federal Board of~Vet- | crime wave on the wane, auto thefts be- vivet power project, treaty 
benefits of $200,000 accruing to closed - erans’ Appeals. The new members are} come fewer ............csecceeeees 593:5 | to be submitted to Senate .............. 599:1 recan / 
banks. : when on September 6 at Bari, he | France and Italy is the theme of George Akerson, former secretary’ to|Pingerprint records of Justice Dept: moved” | President mii a 
The Feera! Home Loan Bank System has} flung in the direction of Berlin the | the new accord. Of course, the Lit- | president Hoover, and Pleasant B. Gold| oMices...... 591:7 | Executive Offices, program for repair.....587:3 | 
thawed frozen mortgage assets of lending| words: | tle‘Entente powers (Czechoslovakia, | of Daytona Beach, Fla. The positions Econemic Conditions Story of the President's week............ 585: Ao eee ae 
institutions. The system has 2,696 mem-| “We can look with contempt on | Yugoslavia, and Rumania) are to be | pay $6,000 a year. The Board sits on all| A™erice’s Capacity to Consume, a Brook- Prisons: Prisoners | 44 garden decorated by 
bers wth assets of $3,094,000,000. Its 12) the doctrine of a certain race which | asked to join the agreement. appeals of veterans Involving their classi-| pan sation . re ee OO ig the late Joseph 
regional banks, since December, 1932, total! Gig not even know how to write Very nearly at the same time that | fication under the Economy Act. Former| (ooo oiece estimated lr tw Urban, the Conti- 
$19,587,000, repayments amounting to| oO we had Caesar, Virgil and Au- | word of the agreement came from |@overnor John G. Pollard of Virginia i8| Federal ‘money for erection ‘of school | Infant mortality rates 589:1 saoates Se, Ge 
$33 864,000. Europe, there came from Washing- chairman of buildings Public j- Hurdle 
DEFENSIVE MEASURES In all probability, Il Duce had a | ton the revelation by the Nye Mu- | public 
This fourth report of Mr. Richberg con-| hand in a bit of romantic maneu- | nitions Committee that in 1929 the Automotives in Demand Abroad Food: Food Products iia. ° 509-4 provide a variety of 
cluded his account of the defensive cam-| yering during the week to keep Aus- | Paris agent of the Electric Boat Co. ber steady demand for recent months} . css fears of food shortage ..........589:5| Social. Welfare opportunities for food, drink and en- 
ge against the devastating calamity of) trian eyes turned toward Rome for | of the United States wrote to his aaa — cares rae By tye in Foreign Relations Relief for needy in coming Winter at tertainment at a wide range of prices. 
e depression. aid rather than toward their “Ger- | superiors: Uly, of World Affairs ........... 385:1 | Rooms exe cony and elegantly 
The first two pictured the situation on “ANI cording to the Department of Commerce. oes for needy to be made by private in- | nished, rates reasonable. Centrally’ 
the industrial and agricultural fronts.| ™@n brothers.” It became. known All the German firms who build |";he export trade for the month, totalling | Government dustry contracted for by FERA......... 585:4 located, a few steps from any- 
The third recited the manner of handling| that the Hapsburg heir to the Aus- | parts of machinery for submarine | $19,058,529, exceeded that of any July| Cartoons and editorial comment on Ad-_ Taxation where. 
the casualties—the relief of destitution.| tro-Hungarian throne, Archduke | boats have established camouflaged | since 1929. The leading market for pas-| citizens Information Servicg | to study plan for raising 
(A summary of these three was published| Otto, is bethrothed to the youngest | concerns in different small coun- | senger ears continued to be the Union of Current Comment on National Affairs... .590:1 State land acquired for unpaid taxes. r E ' 
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Autumn Sports 


Of the Nation| 


Increasing Flow of Tourists. 
To the Parks in the Colder | 
Months—Fall and Winter 
Travel Picks Up 


VEN while the Summer is drawing to 
a close and Autumn begins to color) 
the Nation with russet tones, Uncle Sam’s 
wardens of the National Parks are al- 
ready thinking of a suitable reception for. 
Jack Frost. | 
It was to be expected. said park of-, 
ficials, that the Summer travel through | 
the National Parks would increase. But 
one thing they did not quite figure on, | 
and that was the almost phenomenal in-| 
crease in the Winter use of the parks last. 
year. Of course, exceptionally mild were 
the weather conditions on the Pacific. 
Coast. 
Is there a new national attitude being 
developed toward leisure? If travel to, 
the parks is any indication, then this! 
year’s Winter season will show a handsome | 
increase in the numbers of Americans | 
who do not confine their recreation to 
the Summer months. 
Resorts for Winter | 
More than half of the National Parks | 
are accessible in the Winter and many 
of them have conditions that stay the 
same Winter or Summer. Mild climate is 
in the main responsible for drawing trav- 
elers to Hawaii National Park, in the) 
semi-tropical Hawaiian Islands. 
The Hawaiian Islands present little, 
variation in climate throughout the year, | 
although the park, being located in the | 
mountains, is cooler than the coast cities. 
_ Interesting as a Winter resort is Hot! 
Springs, Ark., while the south side of the | 
Grand Canyon is always accessible, Sum- 
mer and Winter, although snow occasion- 
ally flies on the rim. Down in the canyon | 
Winter is practically unknown, and mule- | 
back trips may be made to the river every | 
day in the year. 
Cold Weather Sports 
Cold weather sports are the Winter. 


drawing card in another group of parks. 
Yosemite Valley, in California’s dur 


national park, has long been popular dur- 


ing the snowy season and with the open- | 
ing of an all-year road, making it accessi- _—v 
ble to coast cities and inland towns, near- WRITES HIS OWN 


ly 100,000 visitors flocked to the park last 


year to snowshoe, ski and skate, andeven | 
camp. 


Another popular Winter playground is 
Mount Rainier National Park, in Wash- 
ington. Snowplows keep the picturesque 
roads open and makes possible a toboggan 
Slide. During the evenings the slide is 
electrically lighted. Another interesting 


| (CHAUFFEURING for the Secre- 


| Mr. Wallace to finish his book en- 


FARMER PHILOSOPHER 


- United States to a boy of 18 with a 


concerns himself largely with the 


feature of Mount Rainier’s Winter is the' 


Alaskan sledge, with dogs and driver from | 


Alaska: 
Mountain Climbing 


“ tary of Agriculture is not a dif- 
ficult job, for Mr. Wallace does most 
of his own driving. 

Recently the Secretary and sev- 
eral other high officials of the De- 
partment left their chauffeurs in 
Washington and drove to Mount 
Weather, an abandoned Weather 
Bureau station in Virginia, to spend 
a secluded week-end. 

It was largely a trip to permit 


titled “New Frontiers,” soon to be 
published. The only persons along 
were a cook and one of the men 
stenographers of the Department. 


GECRETARY WALLACE is coming 

to be regarded as the philosopher 
of the New Deal. In his forthcom- 
ing book he discusses the develop- 
ments in agricultural legislation 
during the last decade and the AAA 
legislation. 

In the book Mr. Wallace likens the 


fine body who is unable to make up 
his mind what to do. He asserts 
that it is mecessary for the Govern- 
ment to guide business along cer- 
tain lines. Removal of tariff bar- 
riers is discussed. The book opposes 
both Communism and Fascism and 
pleads for a democratic course. 
x * 


TRIP FOR MR. TUGWELL 
a 
N R. TUGWELL is scheduled to 
leave soon for Europe to study 
problems there parallel to those in 
this country. So said a recent an- 
nouncement from Hyde Park. 
In the Department Mr. Tugwell 


Department of Agriculture proper, 
while Mr. Wallace handles much of 
the administrative detail for the 
AAA. 


[JONALD RICHBERG is one of 

the few high Government of- 
ficials who writes all his speeches. 
Generally he delays the writing of 
a speech until a few hours before it 
is to be delivered. He also has the 
reputation of being extremely care- 
ful to make his remarks of particu- 


lar interest to the audience he. ad- 
dresses. 
Tempting Winter sports to the outdoor 


horse on it.. However, the Postal 


seal uses English, whereas Attorney 
General Cummings’ flag makes use 
of the Latin motto, “Qui pro domina 
justitia Sequitur.” The American 
eagle is put through its paces by 


‘being made to “rise and stand” in 


the middle of the Department of 
Justice shield. An olive branch is 
clutched by the right talon and 
thirteen arrows fill the left one. 
Both flags have a dark blue back- 
ground, or field, with four white 
stars. More sedate is the remodeled 
Secretary of State’s flag, with a 
blue field in which rests the official 
arms of the United States. 


| MR. KENNEDY’S FLOCK 


APPER Joseph P. Kennedy, who 
is plowing through huge stacks 
of technical documents as he tries 
to get the Securities and Exchange 
Commission clicking on all cylin- 
ders, steals an occasional week-end 
from his office to visit his family at 
the Kennedy home on Cape Cod. 
It’s a warm greeting he gets, too, 
what with half or more of his nine 
children welcoming him to the fire- 
side. Washington heat hasn’t af- 
fected the SEC chairman very 
much, the air-conditioner that he 
bought out of his own pocket for 
the office in the paperboard build- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion having been running most of 
the time. 
Later on Mr. Kennedy hopes to 


bring his flock to the Capital, where 
he has leased an estate and mansion 
overlooking the Potomac. As it is, 
he sometimes takes to the air for 
the week-end jaunts to Cape Cod. 

SEC underlings occasionally geta 
pleasant slap on the back when the 
chairman walks by. He is that type 


of an executive, and is popular with | 


the staff. 
INTERIOR TIDINESS 


‘AREFUL and punctilious Harold 
Ickes, No. 1 midnight oil burner 


of the recovery regime, likes his of- | 


fice dustless and tidy. Recently he 


dictated a memorandum calling for 
tidiness all over the Department of 
Interior building. 


To keep things shipshape, moni- 
tors are specified in the offices to 
turn out lights when the day’s work 
is done, which often is after dark, 
and to have the window shades just 
so. 

A hard worker, Mr. Ickes often 
keeps workers in his Department 
and the other agencies under his 
direction, on the job far into the 
evening. 

Soon to be erected for the De- 
partment is a brand new building, 
not far from the present depart- 
mental structure. Work is to begin 
on site-clearing for the building. 


| 


will start to bulge. 


a reduction in their supply.” 
More Canned Food 


average. 


a discount.” 


(:roundless Fears 
Of Food Shortages si, 


Canned Vegetables and Fruit 
Plentiful, Says Consumers 
Counsel — Statement Dis- 
pels Menace of Drought 


HE drought as a national problem, is 
not immune to “scare propaganda.” 

Examples already have been brought to 
‘the attention of officials of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration in which 
some merchants are misleading consum- 
ers by implying a future general shortage 
of canned vegetabies and fruits, in the}. > 
hope that the size of the market basket g Pe 


Champion for the consumer is Dr, Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
who maintains that “there is no justifi- 
‘cation for attempting to persuade the 
public to hoard these foods under fear of 


The menace of the drought seems to be 
‘dispelled with Dr. Howe's statement that 
“supplies of canned fruits and vegetables 
promise to be close to 6 per cent greater 
this coming year than last, according to 
the crop experts of the Department of Ys 
Agriculture; in some cases supplies are gN 
expected to be greater than the five-year 


Having taken notice of the scare propa- 
ganda, Dr. Howe censures those mer-| 
chants who offer no special price induce- 
ment for quantity purchases. “Consumers 
who buy in dozen or case lots,” says Dr. 
Howe, “are certainly justified in expecting 


On the basis of estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, it has been 
shown that there are ample supplies of 


fresh fruits and vegetables, with no neces- 
sity to shift purchases from the fresh to 
the canned variety. 


drought. These crops, the agricultural ex- 


e ° perts point out, will be followed during the 
Winter and Spring months by supplies 
upp 1é8 I p from Southern States. 


Canned vegetable supplies in 1934-1935 
are expected to be 9 per cent greater than 


Fresh vegetables coming into the mar-| 


— 


ample,” states the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. “There is even probability 
that plenty will be left over at the end of 
the Winter unless consumers’ purchasing 
power increases greatly or distribytors 
mark down prices which they have sfiown 
no willingness to do yet.” 

The official reports on drought condi- 
tions made public two weeks ago brought 


number of organizations to offer their 
cooperation in protecting the consumers 
‘against possible food speculation and 


last year. “Supplies this year will be’ profiteering. 


WOCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


Dy 


PARK AVENUE 


~ 
~<> 
The 


TODAY'S SMART CENTER... Phe Waldorf 


Stop at the heart of social and business New York... the internationally- 
known Waldorf-Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth 


Avenue, eight minutes from Times Square, fifteen minutes from Wall Street. 


BRAND 
CENTRAL 
TEAMINAL 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


40TH TO SOTH STREETS - 


NEW YORK 


10% Rate Increase 


enthusiast are also offered by Sequoia a BOOK AND SECRETS 


and General Grant Parks in California | 
and Rocky Mountains in Colorado. Sev-_ 
eral mountaineering associations hold an-, JAYOW COMES the usual tale of a 


nual meetings in Mount Rainier and book that is nearly complete 
Rocky Mountain Park during the Winter | but which will not be after <sser “es 


months. Lafayette Park, in Maine, gives | 
easterners an ‘opportunity to enjoy snow | the public for at least four years. 
and ice pastimes in a national reserva- | Zhe reason—it contains informa- 
tion. - | tion on delicate international rela- 
In the Great Smokies _ tions which must still be held 
The Great Smoky Mountains in North; Strictly confidential by the Depart- 
Carolina and Tennessee also provide a| Ment of State. 
Winter haven for outdoor lovers The late American neutrality during the 
Horace Kephart has said that “mysteri-| World War and the status of neu- 
ous indeed, this Smoky Mountain region| trality during any possible future | 
has been since the first white explorer,! wars is the subject of the exhaust- 


De Soto, heard of it, nearly four cen-| ; 
turies ago. These wildest and most pic- ive work. It is being written by 


turesque highiands east of the Rockies Walter A. Foote, one time member 
remained virtually unknown until about) Of the American consular service at 
ten years ago. Even today there are gulfs| Port Said, Prague, Hamburg, Medan, 
in the Smokies that no man is known to! and at present Assistant Chief of 
have penetrated.” the Division of Current Information 
With 600 miles of ideal trout streams,| of the State Department. 
the park is a paradise for fishermen and Mr. Foote is now on leave at the 
hikers. | «Department to complete the study, 
On Maine's Coast | which will be submitted in October 
Occupying old French territory, Acadia; to the American University at his 
National Park, in Maine, with its super-! dissertation in fulfillment of the re- 


lative scenery, is also easily accessible to uirements for the doctor’s degree. 
those Americans who refuse to limit their po nae ag examination ago 


recreation to the summer months. Sur- , 

rounded by the sea, Arcadia National; Graduate Board about the middle 

Park is the largest rock island on the At-| Of October, Mr. Foote will ask to 

lantic Coast. “L'Isle des Monts deserts,”| have the thesis sealed until he feels 

Champlain named it, and the flavor of; it should be released. 

the ancient French possession of the land x*x* rt 

still exists. 
Even when the parks are closed, much CABINET FLAGS 

activity goes on. Particularly is this true 


where there are herds of wild animals to FOR Postmaster General Farley, a 

be protected from ill 
protected trom illegal hunters, as well “post rider with mailbags”; for 


as from the elements. 
Attorney General Cummings, the 
No Lack of Hosiery; American eagle in an unusual pose, 


rising and standing.” 
Surplus Stock Kept Up 


New flags designed by the War 
Department have just about taken 
care of everyone except Secretary 
abound up the’ wallace. What the flag designers of 
re-| Uncle Sam have in him is 
ments on their shelves—145,000,000; 
pairs in fact. In July they knit about’ still a dark secret. One guess about 
52,000,000 pairs, shipped about the same’ town is a “drought rampant. 
number and booked orders for almost as | Mr. Farley’s flag is unique. It’s 


many. ' the only official flag that has a 


RISING INFANT MORTALITY 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


How the Different Regions Compare; Downward Trend of 
: Deaths in Northeast 


mortality is increasing in the| rates. The Western section of the Na- | 
Southern States. tion still presents the lowest individual 
The American Child Health Association | State urban rates. 
states that although there has been no| Of the 14 States disclosed in the re- 
general increase in the urban infant/| port as representing the 10 lowest urban 
mortality rate for the country as a whole,/ death rates for 1933, seven were Western 
there has been an increase in the South- | States, four North Central, three North- 
ern States as a group. The report points | eastern. No Southern States appeared 
out that practically all the Southern States | in this group. 
show an increase in the urban rate. Most Best City Ratings 
of those that show no increase show only| Cleveland and St. Louis were two of 
one point decrease. the largest ten cities unat made the best 
Highest urban rates are found, in gen-| showing, each with a rate of 44 infant 
eral, in the southern and southwestern | deaths for each 1,000 births. Chicago and 
States. The Child Health officials state | Philadelphia followed, each with 49: De- 
that these high rates are due to the high troit, with 51; New York and Pittsburgh, 


infant mortality among the large Negro! each with 53; Los Angeles, with 57; Bos- 
population. ton, with 59; and Baltimore, with 61. , 
Decline in Northeast _ Statisticians for the Child Health Asso- 
The Northeastern State: considered as ciation find that an almost uninterrupted 
a group showed the strongest trend to-' downward course in the past few vears | 
ward a reduction in infant death rates|in the infant mortalgy rate continues 
for 193%, Most of the North Central | for the urban portion of the country, de- 
States either showed some reduction cr| spite recent economic conditions and re- 
else maintained their comparatively low | duced expenditures for public health. 
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net paid. 


100% Circulation Increase 


On Jan. 1, 1935, the circulation of The United States News will be in excess of 20,000 


THE present advertising rate of The United States News was based on 25,000 circulation. 


Advertisers for the last ten months therefore have been enjoying an increasing 


plus in circulation until on January 1, 1935, this plus will represent a 100% cir- 


culation increase over the figure on which the rate was originally based. 


ON January 1, 1935, the advertising rate of The United States News will be increased 


approximately 10%. 


AN analysis of both the current rate of The United States News and the new rate shows 


that we are offering today, and will continue to offer under the increase the low- 


est rate in the entire publishing field for similar display in a class publication. 


100%, the increased advertising rate will not exceed 10%. 


ALTHOUGH the circulation increase on January 1, 1935, will have reached more than 


ADVERTISERS however now using The United States News and new advertisers who 


‘contract for space for the year 1935 may still enjoy throughout the entire calen- 


dar year 1935, the benefit of our present advertising rate. 


THIS means that these same advertisers will obtain, without any increase in advertising 


. rate, the advantages of the 100% increase in circulation of The United States 


News attained during 1934. 


The present growth of The United States News war- 


rants the assertion that during the year 1935 there will be a substantial increase 


in circulation beyond 50,000, all of which increase will also be enjoyed by adver- 


tisers who make their commitments now. 


New York 
Sun Building, 280 Broadway 


Advertising Department | 


he Anited States News 


Washington 
22d and M Sts. 


Chicago 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
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‘Stretch Out’ System: 
What Term Means... . 


Basis of One of Major Complaints in 
Textile Strike Is Really Old Battle of 
- Workman Versus the Machine 


Lp textile workers went on strike 


> sponsibility fo: more and more ma- 


Editor’s 


Note—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 390 


takings of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. * * * But why did you go 


thing worth an honest effort to 


B| How a Credit Union 


Is Formed and Run act 


What Local Groups Should Do to Form 
a Saving and Lending Society of Their 
Own Under Federal Auspices 


strive for and a decent world as W ANT to form or join a Credit + For example, these may be farm 

Sept. 1 they named as their chief chines. As workers always have done, mum interest to readers, Ex- out of your way to pay a few com- nature intended it to be. Union? groups, factory employes, store em-« 

grievance the “‘stretch-out” in the | since the first industrial revolution, cerpts only can be published pliments to President Roosevelt, RANDLE STRIGHT. It’s a tiny bank run by and for the | ployes, office workers, church and fra 
mills. those in the texitle industry sought to because of linmiited space. Com- and to relieve him of responsibility benefit of a group of persons who put 


Larimer, Penna. 


ternal groups, and professional, come 


S savings into it and have the right to munity or neighborhood groups. 

hey mean b . munications not intended for for the deeds of the Brain Trusters 

Just what is it that t ~ Pd resist this tendency publication should be so when he alone is responsible for — of Stockholders borrow when they need money for The first thing to do is to send a 

this term? Is there Under NRA Codes marked bringing them and their Left Wing their or hed 

the Government can abou : poses. ese unions are to char- ion, reet N. W., Washington, 

Where did the practice originate and — se oy me a gn Fears Uncertainty rata Mate “er and responsible » Thanks for your able defense of tered by the Federal Government. D. C. The FCA administers the credit 
of the come answered by the Sir: for their continued existence in our the rights of stockholders in con- While the new Credit Union law, union act, and will reply with a list of 

what caused the development codes. Under the code of fair com- . Government? 


system? 

These are some of the questions that 
have been raised by the claims of the 
striking workers. To answer them is 
to deal with the problem of the ex- 
panding use of machinery in industry. 

For at the base of the “stretch-out” 
is the machine. The manufacture of 
cloth from cotton or wool or silk or 
rayon has become largely a machine 


petition for the cotton textile industry 
worker grievances are to be reported 
to an industrial relations board, and 
one of the principal grievances is this 
same “stretch-out.” The union in the 
industry, in its statement of strike 
causes, complained that 40 per cent 
of the “stretch-out” complaints had 
received no attention from the Board. 


In addition, the NRA, at the time of 
a strike threat in June, promised to 
make a study of the machine problem 


We need less government in busi- 
ness and more business in govern- 
ment. Business men are afraid to 
go ahead with plans for business 
development as they are not able 
to guess the plans of the Govern- 
ment. A person can adjust him- 
self to a bad certainty, but no one 
can figure on an uncertainty. The 
pest one can do is to guess and the 
guess is likely to be wrong. 


Why not call spades spades? * * * 
Conditions in the United States 
have reached a state where “weasel 
words” should be omitted and those 
of you who are fitted for any car- 
rying on this phase (the education 
of the common people) of the cru- 
sade for the preservation of the 
should show more 
really rugged individualism. 


Constitution, 


utilities elsewhere, 


checked. 


nection with TVA operations. I 
am not involved in the Tennessee 
Valley, thank God, but have been new. 
robbed right and left by invest- 
ments in preferred stocks of public 
and 
eventually meet the same fate as 
Tennessee Public Service stockhold- 
ers if the present tendency is not 


T. RUSSELL HUNGERFORD. 


may tries. 


Columbia have similar laws. 


just getting into operation, was ap- 
proved last June 26, the idea is hot 
As a matter of fact, the first 
ones were formed in Europe in 1848. + 
The plan soon spread to other coun- 


The first union in the United States 
was formed under legal sanctions in 
1909, when Massachusetts passed the 
first American law of this sort. Now 
37 other States and the District of 


questions which the organizers must 
answer. 


Must Serve a Need 
There must be at least 50 persons 
ready to join the union, and they 
should make certain that there is an 
“economic necessity” for it. This is 
one of the first questions. which FCA 


will ask. This means, mainly, that © 


there is no other credit union in exist- 
ence which can serve the needs of the 
group. 


Washington, D. C. Purpose of Such Unions The preliminary details should be 
operation. The part played by the in the industry. That study was made STEPHEN V. LEWIS. Lowell, Mass. Gide hendied by one person. Then hen 
individual worker in the process has | but it has not been published. A pre- North Troy, N. Y. ket A me is “to establish a further market for | the FCA questions are answered, an 
grown smaller and smaller until today liminary report, issued June 15, said x k* * “Ss Dark Fut pproves Single Tax securities of the United States and to FCA investigator will look into the sit- 
there are machines that complete the | that it had been found that under | NRA Office Code a oe Sir: | make more available to people of small | Uation. If he finds a union is needed 
whole process with almost no human |. normal consumption of cotton cloth, Sir: . Bir: * * ® As long as Mr. Lawrence 
guidance. the industry would need to operate 90 


What Labor Contends 

Workers contend this: They say that 
when codes of fair competition under 
the NRA came into being, with their 
minimum wages, employers paid the 
wages, but forced a much greater load 
on the individual workman. 

Most workers in the mills tend ma- 
chines used in the manufacture of 
cloth. One worker attends to more 
than one machine operation. If he 
had 10 machines to watch and tend 
before the code, afterward he may have 
had to tend 15 or 20. : 

That is the “stretch-out.” It repre- 
gents an increase in the amount of 
work imposed upon each employe and 
by spreading the extent of the indi- 
vidual job has the effect, so the workers 
claimed, of reducing the amount of 
employment available. 


When the efficiency of machinery in- 
ereased and when machines were de- 
vised that required less human at- 
tention, individual workers found 
that they were required to assume re- 


WOMAN AS PRESIDENT 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio Talk over National Hroadcasting 
Company Network 

Women have not yet had npr 
years of background in public life; or 
many years of experience in learning 
how tu give and take in the world of 
affairs, and I personally should be 
sorry to see any woman take any po- 
sition of responsibility which she was 
not well equipped to undertake and 
where she could not command the fol- 
lowing which she would need for suc- 
cess. 

Some day a woman may be Presi- 
dent, but I hope it will not be while 
we still speak of a “woman's vote.” I 


hope it will only become a reality when | 


she is elected as an individual because 
of her capacity and the trust which 
the majority of thé people have in her 
integrity and ability as a person. 


FARM INDEPENDENCE 


By OWEN D. YOUNG 


industrialist, Financier and tconomist, in 
address delivered at New York State 


Fair at Syracuse, WN. Y. 

The farmer will never welcome Gov- 
ernment interference with his business. 
He may tolerate it if it is accompa- 
nied by a Government subsidy. But 
he will never be happy under it. And 
I venture the prediction that when the 
subsidy stops the interference will not 
long survive. 

Now I am not saying that planned 
production for agriculture is unwise— 
I am only saying what all of us who 
lrave lived on farms or among farmers 
know, and that is that they will not 
tolerate any coercion in the use of the 
land which they call their own. 


DEFENDERS OF CONSTITUTION 
By HIRAM W. JOHNSON 

Senator from California, in an address 

at San Francisco, Calif 

The timid and _ ultra-conservative 
who have trembled with fear at every 
advance in the recovery program have 
resurrected at each forward step the 
bogyman of unconstitutionality. Many 
of them, now constituting themselves 
the self-appoiited guardians of the 
Constitution, are lugubriously crying 
against what they are pleased to term 
assaults upon and violations of that 
instrument. 

So long as they deemed the Consti- 
tution the shield and the buckler of 
the sacrosanct right of exploiting the 
few, the voices of those loudest in 
tender solicitude were unheard in this 
land. Now they are heard in cacoph- 
onous shrieks. 


FUTILITY OF STRIKES 
By FREDERICK H. FRAZIER 
Chairman General Baking Compeny, in 
a Zadio talk over Columbia Broad- 
casting System Network 

Let us not endanger recovery by 
fighting among ourselves. It is true 
that many strikes in the past have 
been justified. Their purpose was to 
terminate starvation wages. But many 
strikes today are fomented by migra- 
tory birds of trouble who are paid to 
undedmine and destroy American in- 
stitutions. 

Some American workers may be mis- 
led in their attempts to better them- 
selves by striking in these critical 
times. But the vast majority will be 
always on the side of America. They 
will fight to keep America a land of 
free men—free to work, and free to 
accept the advantages which only in- 
dividual initiative can 


hours per week of productive machine 
operation to fill requirements. The cost 


set a maximum of 80 hours per week of 


machine operation. 

But there was no report on the pos- 
sible increase in the number of ma- 
chines that an individual worker in the 
industry must tend. 


Man versus Machine 


What the employes want is a limit: 


to the load that each worker may 
carry. They would restrict the amount 
of labor displaced by machines. The 
NRA offers the power to undertake a 
control of that kind, and it is the type 
of control sought by labor. 


At that point, however, enters the 
difficulty of the employer. To compete 
in foreign markets and to hold the 
market for his goods in competition 
with other types of cloth, he must con- 
tinue to increase the efficiency of his 
plant. When new and befter machines 


‘are provided, requiring less human 


labor, his interest demands that he 
take advantage of that machine. 
Otherwise he would lose markets. 


The “tsetch-out” really involves a 


conflict as old as the machine itself. 
Workers have been fighting it in one 


When NRA_ was. establishing 
hours and rates it overloked cer- 
tain possibilities, or should we say 
probabilities—that many employers 
would take advantage of its gener- 


osity 


In establishing a 40-hour week 
for office workers it failed to con- 
sider that many concerns had a 
shorter week of either 38 or 39 
hours and there was no idea of 
making up holidays. 

Now many concerns insist upon 
40 hours and insist upon making 
up time out for holidays. 

NRA should have made it a rule 


that the minimum rate would not 
‘effect a reduction in the rates of 


pay, and that an employe who was 
(for any reason) separated from 
the pay roll could not be replaced 
by another employe in the same 
position at a lower rate. 
EDWARD HUNTER. 
New York, N. Y. 
Would Check Criticism 
Sir: 
It is more than time that Ameri- 


I do think there should be some 
way to stop such waste as is being 
carried on. We who have worked 
and saved a little to take care of 
of ourselves in our old age, are 
disgusted with the way money is 
being thrown away today. 
as individuals wasted as the Gov- 
ernment is wasting, none would 
have anything left. 
will the Government. 

What is there for any of us to 
Or look forward to? 
We that have worked so hard, and 
deprived ourselves, see that little 
taken from us and a claSs of people 
provided for, that have never done . 
anything and we are getting more 
of them all the time. * * * ; 

Things are being done in a child’s 
way, no business or sense being 
used. Can’t we stop it before the 
Nation is ruined? 

MRS, J. E. ELDER. 


work for? 


‘Ekalaka, Mont. 


World and the Golden Rule 
Ir: 


form or another for the past 100 years 
and more. 


nological unemployment” has been one 

of the features of the present depres- 

sion. Labor has claimed that the ma- 

chine has driven the human workman ° 
into idleness. . 


dustry and government and labor are 
supposed to cooperate in an endeavor 
to make adjustments to in 
machine development, and to ease the 
effect of stretching out work. 


“stretch-out” is “speeding up” where 
the operation of individual machines 
has been made faster and more diffi- 
cult to tend, but without any added 
help for the worker. 


But in spite of their battle, “tech- 


Through NRA and the codes, in- 


Accompanying what workers call the 


| New Adviser 
on Naval Affairs 


Underwood and Underwood 
REAR ADMIRAL FRANK H. CLARK 


Over 40 years of distinguished service in the 
Navy has led to his chairmanship of 
the General Navy Board 


With the appointment of Rear Admiral 

Frank H. Clark as Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Board, Navy Department, the Secretary of 
the Navy gets a new adviser on naval policy 
and warship construction. Admiral Clark took 
over his new duties on September 1. 

The Admiral’s acquaintance with things naval 
dates from his early visits to the naval yards in 
Boston, the city of his birth. In 1889, when he 
was 18 ye old, he was appointed to the Naval 
Academy from Rhode Island, where his family 
had moved. He had a part in the Battle of 
Santiago, Cuba, 1898, serving as ensign with 
Commodore Schley’ s flying squadron. 

Coming up through the ranks, he was made 
commander in 1912 and three years later was 
assigned to command the U. S. S. “Baltimore,” 
which was engaged in mine sweeping activities. 
With the rank of captain, he commanded the 
U. S. S. “Vermont” in 1918. Here he trained 

/ crews for ships to be commissioned, and so sat- 

'isfactory was his work that he received the 
Navy Cross “for exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice in a duty of great responsibility.” 

After various commissions on land and afloat, 
he took command of the U. S. S. “New Mexico,” 
which, under his expert guidance, won the en- 
gineering trophy for the battleship class in 
1923-24. Promoted in 1927 to the rank of rear 
admiral, he took command of the destroyer 
squadrons of the Scouting Force. 

Three years later he commanded the Light 
Cruiser Division and became a member of the 
General Navy Board. After two years, 1932- 
1934, as commander of the Scouting Force, he 
was ‘advanced to his present post, Chairman of 
the General Board, and chief adviser to Secre- 

Swanson, 


cans who wish to see Recovery and 
Reconstruction should go to work 
in their own groups and in their 
home districts to take action in- 
stead of merely commenting on 
what the men and women in office 
are struggling with might and main 
to do. 


Bryn Mawr, ee 
Fix the 


ee editorial, “The Tenth Com-. 
mandment,” 
thought out and timely observa- 
tions on the Left Wing radicals and 
many of the policies and under- 


done. 


MARY H. INGHAM. 


was full of well 


Now Directing 
Bureau of Mines 


Underwood & Underwood 


DR. JOHN W. FINCH 


Long a seeker of mineral wealth for private com- 
panies, now keeps hts eye on the entire 
American mining industry 


XPLORER of the world’s mineral wealth in 
many lands, John Wellington Finch, has 


just taken command of the United States Bu- 


reau of Mines. He was sworn in on Aug. 28. 

Dr. Finch was born in the town of Lebanon, 
Madison County, N. Y., in 1873. He attended 
Colgate University, where his ability as a stu- 
dent of geology brought him an instructorship 
in the year following his graduation in 1897, 
Pursuing his studies at the University of Chi- 
cago, he received the degree of Doctor ef 
Science in 1899. 

Two years later he went to Colorado as the 
State geologist, resigning in 1902 to serve as 
consulting geologist for a number of the coun- 
try’s leading mining and financial organizations. 
His work took him to Canada, Mexico, China, 
Siam, India, Africa, and Turkey. He went to 
the Colorado School of Mines in 1925 as Pro- 
fessor of Mining Geology. Then from 1930 
until this Summer he was Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho’s School of Mines. 

Dr. Finch left Idaho last July to take up his 
work in the Bureau of Mines. Arriving at 
Washington, he found that his appointment had 
been held up while the Postmaster General 
looked into his political past. Although he had 
supported Roosevelt in 1932, he was known to 
have been a former supporter of Herbert 
Hoover. So Dr. Finch withdrew his resi gnation 
at the University of Idaho, only to submit it 
again when his appointment was finally ap- 
proved. 
se Director of the Bureau of Mines, he will 
work on the improvement of technical processes, 
hasten the adoption of better and safer condi- 
tions of work, and collect information on the 

industry, 


If we * * 


And neither 
ment on land. 


my books. 


Chicago, 


beyond recognition. 


Lawrence. 


dollar. 


Heads Division of 
Marketing Research 


Underwood & Underwood 


DR. WILFORD L. WHITE 
His task to find ways of cutting the price spread 
between the factory and the 
retail buyer 


GELECTING a young man to attack a pecu- 
liarly modern problem, the Secretary of 

Commerce chose Dr. Wilford L. White to head 

his Marketing Research and Service Division. 

Dr. White is 37 years old. When he was 

born, marketing was not considered a problem. 
Industry regarded production as its chief con- 
cern. Since then Has come a prodigious devel- 
opment in the technique of production—the mul- 
tiplication of power sources, an avalanche of 
labor-saving machines, mass production, scien- 
tific management. .Production problems are 
largely solved. Now the major part in the re- 
tail cost of most commodities goes for distri- 
bution. Dr. White hopes to hammer down part 
of this cost. 
_.When he was 11 years old, Dr. White’s fam- 
ily moved from his birthplace, Marion, Ind., to 
Boulder, Colo., and there he went to primary 
school and attended the University of Colorado, 
graduating in 1920. He taught in his alma mater 
from the year of his graduation until 1924, when 
he joined the faculty of the Harvard Business 
School. From 1928 until his recent appointment 
as Bureau Director he was Professor of Mar- 
keting in the University of Texas. 

Dr. White’s work in the Bureau of Market- 
ing Research and Service is two-fold. 

First he gathers facts and translates them into 
understandable messages to business men. 
These messages aim at mapping out, as far as 
possible, the paths which goods take in getting 
from factory to user. Their purpose is to aid 
in the elimination of wasteful detours. 

He is also at work constructing.a series of 
gages, which will show business men how re- 


' tail sales in each branch of industry are going 


from month to month, 


Word From 


heads his article “The Tenth Com- 
mandment,” I take it that he has 
more in mind than a strictly legal 
justification of private property. 
Slaves were formerly private prop- 
erty by law; but never in ethics. 
Are there not wrongful 
forms of private property today? 
Those that appeal to me are public 
utilities, and the unearned incre- 


The real issue is what is right- 
fully private property. I believe in 
private property. I want to be as- 
sured possession and control of my 
house, my garage, my furniture, and 
As for the land on which 
my house stands, any claim I have 
to it rests on a different basis. 
They are all products of labor; but 
the mere place where my house 
stands is not a labor product. * * * 

Provided all land were taxed on 
the same basis, I would welcome 
taxation which would all but con- 
fiscate the site value of land. I 
should want the taxes on my house 
and personal property removed. 
* * * Things are ag they are 
through no fault of the President, 
as we are all certain that if there 
is a better way to help bring things x * 
back to normal it would have been 
As he has no control over 
the metal selfishness that is prac- 
ticed continually, * * * 

There are some things that can- 
not be helped. It is better to have 
tried than to rot. 

As we are born equal and pass 
away in the same condition when- 
ever humanity decides that they 
should live by the Golden Rule and 
will do so by giving and helping 
their neighbor, the same kind of 
deal that their neighbor gives 
them, * * * the world will be some- 


H. B. LOOMIS. 


3 certainly like the News, as it is 
the only paper we ever read that 
gives happenings at Washington 
without getting them all twisted 
I think if 
every farmer could read this pa- 
per he would be better acquainted 
with his government and officials 
he helps put into office. * * * 

I don’t always agree with Mr. 
He still seems to have 
a kindly feeling towards the big 
In August 27 issue Mr. 


means credit for provident 


States.” 


money. 
is managed. 


the question to be answered. 


methods of higher finance. 
unions? 


of occupation or 


we know what to do with. 


much feed you had. 


as quick as he gets it. 


L. L. WEEKS. 
Bradshaw, Nebr. 


purposes 
through a national system of coopera- 
tive credit, thereby helping to stabil- 
ize the credit structure of the United 


Thus it is a means of saving for peo- 
- ple of limited funds, and they can bor- 
row from the union when short of 
Incidentally, they may make 
a neat dividend now and then, but 
that all depends upon how the union 


But how to form a credit union is 
The procedure is easy and simple, 


just as the whole idea is far easier to 
figure out than the more intricate 


First of all, who can form credit 


Persons having some common bond 
association, and 
groups in well-defined neighborhoods 
or rural districts may organize unions. 
Lawrence states “There can be no 
defense of a policy which destroys 
cattle or crops.” Cotton is the only 
crop that was destroyed ‘and we 
still seem to have more cotton than 


I've attended a few cattle sales 
where the government bought and 
then killed, and the only cattle 
killed were suckling calves that 
couldn’t be shipped and would 
Starve as nobody has any feed, 
also old toothless cows that would 
‘die before Spring, regardless how 


The only thing wrong with the 
cattle program is that the specula- 
tors and commission men are not 
getting a big drag out of it. I hink 
the city men are getting more of 
this reduction money than the 
farmer is, as the farmer spends it 


America’s Observer 
at League of Nations 


Underwood and Underwood 


HUGH R. WILSON 


A career diplomat of proven ability, a negotia- 


tor on Naval disarmament, now official 
liaison officer with Geneva 


WitH the appointment of Hugh Robert Wil- 

son as America’s “official unofficial obser- 
ver” at the League of Nations, the United 
States Government now has a diploraaitc link 
with the world body at Geneva. 

A namesake of the American President who 
was the chief founder of the League, Mr. Wil- 
son is the first American to receive a permanent 
observation Seat. Special observers in the past 
have “sat in” when questions of interest to the 
United States were under discussion, but this 
is the first permanent appointment. 

Mr. Wilson is a career diplomat of proven 
ability. He was born near Chicago, at Evans- 
ton, Ill., 49 years ago. He left a partnership 
with his brother, dealing in wholesale men’s 
furnishings, to be private secretary of the 
American minister to Portugal in 1911. He was 
later secretary to the American legations at 
Buenos Aires, Berlin, Vienna, Berne and Tokyo. 


His grasp of essential facts, fair-mindedness | 


in approaching International problems, and 
tenacity in holding to American policies and in- 
terests recommended him for advancement in 
the diplomatic service. From 1924 to 1927, he 
was chief of the Division of Current Informa- 
tion at Washington, When President Coolidge 
was casting about in 1927 for the right man to 
send to the General Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments at Geneva, Mr. Wil- 
son was the man on whom the choice fell. He 
was appointed American Minister to Switzer- 
land the same year and continues to hold that 
post at the present time. 

The appointment of Mg. Wilson to the ob- 
servership at the League came last month in 
time for the annual session of League Assembly, 
which convenes on September 10, 


and if he believes the organizers are 
prepared to handle the job capably, he 
will make a favorable report to Washe- 
ington, advising that FCA issue a 
charter to the group. 

All Local Control 


Credit unions are run by their mem- 
bers, not by the Government. The 
members are in complete charge. They 
hold meetings, elect officers, directors, 
credit committee and supervisory com- 
mittee. Members must subscribe for 
at least one $5 share, payable in cash 
or instalments, besides a 25-cent en- 
trance fee. Loans must not be made 


. at a higher rate than 1 per cent @ 


month, for the balance outstanding, 
and this includes all charges involved 
in making loans. Each union can fix 
its own interest rates, inside this limit. 
Directors must invest funds in Fede 
eral securties. Dividends earned from 
loans may be paid once a year, after 
operating costs and 20 per cent for the 
reserve fund have been set aside. 


Q —Is there a tax on firearms? 
* A.—The National Firearms Act 
imposes special taxes on manufacture 


ers, importers and Gealers, including 
pawnbrokers, in certain firearms, ine 
cluding machine guns and silencers oF 
mufflers, stamp tax on transfers of 


Such firearms, and regulating the ime 


portation and interstate transportae 
tion of such firearms. : 
+ + 
Q.—What is mobilization for nae 
tional defense? 
A.—Mobilization for national defense 
is the operation of assembling and pre- 


paring the man power and resources 


of the country to meet war conditions. 
It includes all arrangements necessary 
for raising fighting forces and sus- 
taining national life, that is, the ore 
ganization of both man power and in- 
dustry for military purposes. 

| + + 

Q.—How long do the notes under the 
Federal Housing program run? 

A.—For any number of months from 
one to three years. Notes extending 
from 37 months to five years may be 
submitted to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration by financial institutions 
for special consideration. 

Q.—How many pupls are there « en- 
rolled in the puble schcols? 

A.—The total number of pupiis | en- 
rolled in the public elementary and 
secondary day schools during the year 
1931-32 was 26,275,441. Of this num- 
ber 13,337,769 were boys and 12,937,672 
were girls. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the United States Code? 

A.—The Code of Laws of the United 
States of America includes laws of & 
general and permanent character in 
force December 7, 1925. 
ficial restatement of the text of the 
laws of the United States to be found 
scattered through the Revised Statutes 


of 1878 and volumes 20 to 43, inclusive, — 


of the Statutes at Large. The Code 
contains official texts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, of the Ordinance of 
1787—The Northwest Territorial Gov- 
ernment, and the Constitution. Sup- 
plement VII to the Code cumulates all 
of the laws enacted during the period 
from December 7, 1925, to June 16, 
1933, inclusive, and contains correc- 
tions of errors which had been discov- 


ered in the Code. 


Q—When were the last United 
States troops withdrawn from Haiti? 

A.—On August 1 complete command 
of the Haitian Garde was formally 
turned over to a Haitian officer, and 
from that date the withdrawal of our 
forces was started and completed on 
August 15. 

+ + 

Q—How can lawns be protected 
from Japanese beetles? 

A.—It is possible to make an estab= 
lished lawn practically immune to in- 
jury by larvae of the Japanese beetle 
by applying commercial acid lead arse- 
nate. Best results are obtained if ap- 
plied before July. An application at 


the rate of five pounds to 1,000 square . 


feet before the adult beetles appear has 
been found to reduce an infestation of 
100 to 150 larvae per square yard so 
that damage did not occur; when the 
infestation is heavier, it is advisable to 
use 10 pounds, or even 15 pounds, te 
1,000 square. feet. 
+ + 

Q.—Is the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity going to sell fertilizer? 

A.—The Tennessee Valley Authority 
law provided for research in fertilizer 
manufacture, and for the purchase, 
mixing and saleeof fertilizer materials, 
and for the manufacture of fertilizer 
ingredients where that seems wise. The 
sme is now at work on that prob- 
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Parade of Millions 
| Back to the Schools 


Federal Money 


WHAT 


BEHIND 


THE BANK DEPOSITS 


Our Criminals Miss 


Chance at a Holiday 


For Erection 0 ‘One of Every Four in Nation to Th ree- fourths of COMPOSITE STATEMENT F COMMERCIAL BANKS | -| |Four Million Fingerprints Are 
Cc 00 More than one of every four persons ee LIA What was a week-end of frolic and 
: _| in this country will go to a school of) Securities ASSET 9 — —— BI LITIES sport to millions of Americans was just 
bw A F d P d I t eo > an ao who will seek the | === | an enormous Spring cleaning chore to 
‘ oure nto | — 00 
un S _ Services of the schools could march four QF every dollar held by the Nation's E CASH 9,364,825,9 THE BA NKS OWE F » Uncle Sam's fingerprint experts : 
New Plants to Meet Need | abreast at standard infantry pace, it, | THE BANKS HAV OR: Removal of the Justice Department's 
banks, 73 cents is invested in| ivi 
' would take from Sept. 12 to Jan. 21, 1935, | nd Lepos “tes, Division of Investigation into the new 
For More Space as Rolls for them to pass a reviewing stand. |loans and securities, 21 cents is in THE BANKS OWN: 4 74 931 000 of 
500, dividuals s| ts Dep abor Day week-end meant carting m 
Increase Secure Uu.d) $10,295,704, 000 Ud = 411,940,614 000 than 4,000,000 criminal fingerprint rec- 
'nursery school tots in baby carriages to. : ° andl, ords. 

Last week school bells ringing all over pray-naired grandmothers just learning) These figures, showing exactly what| PA of, A, 77,993, 000 % Savings il, Blue-coated policemen 
the Nation ushered a new to read and write. ‘is behind the country’s bank deposits, Lon J hy isan) $2,277,774, L/841/31 000 eyes = 
year. In perfect timing with the echoing w Boutwell, Editor-in-Chief; were made public last week by the . Leyrosits Fiublie. Fus: sweat over on e Capital's bigg 

th ouncement from Pub- William. Do $15,161,145, 000 $2 rush order jobs. From Saturday after- 
Works Administrator Harold Ickles| Of the Federal tion. ‘The FDIC Loans and. J ae | of Other barf, noon to Monday evening more than 2,000 
: ing out these figures, observes a é | tion. e conducted a survey ? | th Fas Sy, . 
that than | Scope of education. this year is greater|of 90 per cent of the commercial Pond, dtochs 741, 000 AA, 
construction g d through Uncle| than ever before. Through use of Federal| hanks as of June 30. $3,905, 7%, ne q 
| provided ter tao T Crowley of the 31,643, 788,000 Othe *4687 993 000 many officials: wneste because of non-fre- 
/education will be provided for 2,000,000 4 -fire- 

Administrator Ickes, in pointing out! aquits as well as for thousands of nur- | Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora-| | | 7o7al LOANS AND INVESTMENTS A Deposits, t 7h 724000 proofing, to the new massive Justice 
that only a negligible amount of school} sery school children too young to go to|tion, estimates that these figures jlo TOTA , “ooo wii ai - os 

that more than $210,000,000 | schoo! | liquid. By this he that be BANKS HOLD: 000 BANKS ARE 4,000 kidnapers, gangsters, and extortionists 

parade is 132 days, 6 hours, and 40 min-| hind every dollar in deposits the| . $/.208,249, LIABLE 10 OTHERS 
been added to the capital outlay for school} ytes. Elementary and junior high school! had 54 cents in cash or Buildin yh, we. THAN STOCKHOLDERS FOR 
building construction. This was made pos~| nypils alone would require 90 days march- | ick and Securities 00 376,637 000 quarters was made. 
More and More Pupils stand. Too Much Liquidity Cutlome CAPITAL FUNDS or: panning every case and file was numbered, 

Acting Commissioner of Education Bess | A then transferred to the new building, 
Goodykoontz, in citing the need for school ti Ch t | Banks are “too liquid,” Mr. Othur heal Estate $ 894,423, 000 4 $3, 3/0, 564 000 where duplicate chalkmarks on the floors 
buildings, said that the increase of more ustier an eys thinks, in view of the progress whic lisse 64,513 000 ya 1h, / 3 showed exactly where every piece of fur- 
than a million pupils in public schools h P he sees in the general recovery pro- LOINGS Undivided #4958969 000 niture was to go. So careful were the 
since 1930 is due in part to the depression As Fis rices Rise gram. He thinks that banks could TOTAL HO Le "uff * 464189 ovo Gugerprint movers that not @ single pleee 
and to NRA prohibition -of child labor. well put more of their cash into com- SETS $43,373, 126,000 th, £ 49/37 was out of place. 

The Nation's educational facilities have | _, mercial loans and investments, thus = TOTAL AS TOTAL CapiTaL Fy, 2379, 000 Climax to the moving was the fact that 
been aided so far by $133,866,269 pald out Fishermen Benefit by Upturn | financing business. He estimates that T wos 6,230 095 000 a ok te Gk Saas Ge 
in PWA funds for 1,071 buildings in every $5,000,000,000 could be loaned by the or 
section of the country. A major portion) In Value of Product canis 32 ther wees. willing. J OTAL LIABILITIES $43,373,126,00 viously, every one had been shown the 
of this money—$98,353,325—is being spent f[uystier are the fishing chanteys the 0 of new desk. This made it 
on elementary and secondary schools. on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts this _ ~. y a ‘| | possible for the daiiy routine of the De- 

Where the Money Goes | year. national banks, 958 State ban 4 to 

Under. this mammoth program there; The price of fish is up and the fisher- which are members of the sgrvees e scibicassasstala ae appened. ecking the incoming fin- 

has been a wide geographical difftribution| men are the ones to profit most. Accord- | Reserve System, and 7,492 State banks 


of funds. Grade schools in far-off Hono- 
lulu, schools in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and the little town of Edom, Texas, with 


ing to information made available by the | 
Commerce Department’s’ Bureau of Fish- 


building, are examples of this” phase of | appreciable improvement over the preced- | 
the PWA program. Contrasted with the 


ing year. The average price of fish landed | 


$600 grant to Edom is the loan and grant | by vessels at Boston and Gloucester, Mass., | ments of $31,643,788,000 and miscel- There has been 


of $8,285,000 to Los Angeles for remodel- | and Portland, Me., was 2.7 cents a pound , 
ing of 130 school plants. /as compared witht 2.3 cents a pound the, 
The academies at West Point and An- preceding year. 
napolis, as. well as many Indian schools, 
will also benefit under the construction were more fortunate than their salt-water | 
program. |cousins on the Atlantic. The average 
price at Seattle, Wash., rose from 4.5 cents 

ia und to 6.2 cen r year 


That Resists Drought 


ing the grasses of that region. Pastured 
for thousands of years by nomad tribes 


Plant Explorers Seek ‘to Re- , without any sign of exhaustion, these nat-— 


| ural grass lands exist in a region subject 
store Western Range Lands __to temperatures ranging from 100 degrees 
The four corners of the world are being 


Fehrenheit in the Summer to 40 degrees. 
searched by Uncle Sam’s agriculturists for 
drought-resistant grass species to be used 


are also frequent. Yet the grasses sur-| 


which are outside the Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


eries, prices of fishery products during the, ‘These banks, 13,867 in number, re- try’s total, based on 
its $600 grant for a one-story frame fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, showed | ported aggregate cash assets of $9,-| = 


365,825,000, totale loans and invest- 


laneous assets of $2,364,513,000. | 
On the liabilities side of ‘their 


ledgers ‘the banks had $35,766,394,000, 
The fishermen on the Pacific Coast jn deposits, $6,230,095,000 in capital 


stock, surplus, reserve and undivided 
profits, and $1,376,637,000 in miscel- 
laneous liabilities. 


Why So Liquid? 

One step toward answering why 
the banks are so liquid will be taken 
by the Treasury Department early 
next week. For the first time in his- 
tory it has summoned a joint meet- 
ing of three types of Federal bank 


Federal Reserve Board, those work- 


|The above presents a composite condition state- 
| ment of 13,867 banks, or 90 per cent of the coun- 
a survey by the Federal De- 


posit Insurance Corporation as of June 30. 
Mutual savings and private banks are not included. 


hitherto operated 


‘between the ceytral offices of the 


the FDIC. 


-aminers. They are reported to be so freed. 
rigid in their credit ratings of bank 
assets that the banks are fearful of 


venturing into commercial financing. 
| Frozen Banks 


|Currency J. F. T. O’Connor last week | 


Reorganization plans for 43 of these | 
ion | 50 closed banks have been approved, 
y the Comptroller. 
Comptroller, th¢g Reserve Board, and carry out the plans as approved, they | 
| e Treasury plans to! may yet be given licenses 
bring them together for a conference. During the first eight months of this 
| One of the reasons which the Treas-' year 362 national banks were given 
‘ury believes may be keeping banks licenses to reopen. 
'so liquid is the action of these eX- | $303,311,000 in frozen deposits was 


| More Autos Being Made 
What may prove to be a new recovery system of cooperation, the Federal Gov- 

od wen per of any State police force and of any 
below zero in the Winter. Severe droughts;examiners, those working for the banking work, Comptroller of the tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


Automobile production, city force in cities of more than 10,000, 


Figures show “liquidity” of the banks. 


Approximately 


A National System 


gerprints against the millions on file went 
on as usual. It was no holiday for vio- 
lators of the law. 

Officials to labor most during the mov- 
ing process were: Clyde Tolson, assistant 
director of the Division of Investigation; 
Inspectors James S. Egan and John J. 
Edwards; L. Clark Schilder, chief of the 


they can) QOf Police Protection 


| 
to reopen. The Plan for ‘Cooperative’ 


Forces Using Federal Funds 
“Cooperative police” is a suggestion to 


be considered at the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police when they 


Identification Division; and Edward P. 
Coffey, head of the crime laboratory. 
Within the next two weeks it is expected 


_that the entire building will have received 


its finishing touches. Then the Admin- 
istrative Offices of the division will have 
their moving day. To the lower floors of 
the new building will move Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings and the remaining 
branches of the department. 


meet in Washington this month. The 
idea is to have a Federal-State-Municipal 


ernment paying 50 per cent of the annual 


the Chamber 


a citizen of Portland, Ore., first proposed 
the cooperative arrangement. 
The minimum standards, it has been 
suggested, might include specifications as 
to numerical strength and prescribe ade- 
quate recruiting, training, promotion and 


retirement methods, departmental equip- 
ment, records, and reports. These condi- 

On the other hand, the qualifications tions wuuld be accepted on the under- 
of the local police chief would be ap- standing that municipalities and States 
proved by the Federal Government. Also,| would continue to control their police 


vive these rigors and livestock thrive on'ing for the Comptroller of the Cur-| announced that there are only 50 na- reports, for the first eight months of 1934 | POPU/ation. 


rency, and those working for the Fed- tional banks which have not been was 10 per cent ver the total for the en- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation.’ reopened or otherwise disposed Of tire year of 1933. All automobile manu- 
Although all these examiners are|since the banking holiday of 1933.' facturing leaders with the exception of 


in the rebuilding of the ravaged range- them. 

lands of the West. With Professor Roerich will be his son, 
To the Gobi Desert in Central Asia will George Roerich, Central Asiatic language 

go an expedition under the leadership of | expert, and two Department of Agricul- 


the local police force would measure up policies. 
veteran explorer Professor Nicholas Roe- | ture grass experts, H. G. MacMillan and| Federal officials concerned with | Still frozen in these 50 closed national! Henry Ford are included in the Cham- to certain minimum standards which the | Among police chiefs throughout the 
rich to study the possibility of transplant-|J. L. Stephens. checking up on banks, they have banks was $55,598,000. | ber’s production estimate. : ‘Government prescribed. Eugene E. Smith, | country the plan is rousing great interest. 


Department of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.— 
home of the U. S. Patent 


Chesterfields are hike Chesterfields 


tered, it means that no one 
else can use the same name and the 
same package for the same kind of 


in every way absolutely the same in 

each and every package you buy. 
That means that every Chesterfield 

is like every other Chesterfield —not 


product. | like any other cigarette . . . 

| | To us the Chesterfield trade-mark —the cigarette that’s milder 
i | means that every Chesterfield is man- —the cigarette that tastes better | 

- | _ ufactured by the same formula, and —the cigarette that satisfies 
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TODAY'S 


race. 


AMERICA’S 


Rights of Common an: Preferred Stockholders---Forcing a Going Concern Out of Business---Two Opposing Views of the Transaction at 
Knoxville, Tenn.---The Problem of Depreciation---How About the Investor ?---Going Value of the Utility's Properties. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


a statement taking cognizance of an article by David Lawrence in the 
issue of Aug. 6 of “The United States News.” | 
Iv the first two columns on this page are the full texts of the detailed 
statements on points at issue, while in the third and fourth columns are 
the full terts of the two statements on general issues and broad aspects 


of the problem. 


Comments by the TVA on ar- 


at Knorville, Yenn., recently issued 


Comments by David Lawrence 
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THE TVA UTILITY PURCHASE: A FAIR DEAL OR CONFISCATION? 


This general statement was Reply by David Lawrence to a 
issued by D. E. Lilienthal, Director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
anent the situation in Knoxville, 


Tenn: 
Although more than 250 communi- 


Tennessee Valley Authority: 


The Tennessee Vailey Authority 
has taken issue with statements I 
made in an article in “The United 


at a forced sale? 


lower prices for goods than a com- nally for it and then I told him why, 


.Stockholders was an unwise inves:- 


petitor if he can step in and get a of course, he could consider his $2,000; ™ent. Who thirty years ago or more 
property for less than was paid for|/in the bank as part of my purchase! knew that the street railways would 


it by those who built it up, thus ob-| price. 


{not furnish service at lower rates if, man might have in the bank if I of- to argue that the street railway prop- 
general statement issued by the the initial investment is cut in half fered to buy his house for $10,000 andi erty in Knoxville left now to the 

Who cannot set if he told me he had paid $12,000 origi- | 


ties have applied to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for electricity supply, 


States News” criticising the behaviv: | 


ini f rs of 
of the TVA and the PWA in forcing “8 the advantages of yea 


‘depreciate? And since when does a 
I repeat the statement that the! government agency have the right to 


; velopment and all of the advat-, 
ticles signed by David Lawrence | on statement issued by TVA with |and although many of these have)a private company out of business eee | TVA in its purchase paid nothing to 


appearing in The United States 
News, August 6, 1934, and on ar- 
ticles in many other papers: 


Herewith are typical quotations 
from the Lawrence articles, with our 
comments: 


\L—“The TVA ignored both the 
preferred and common stockhold- 
ers altogether.” 


- The common stockholders had no 
equity, as disclosed by the report to 
the President by the Federal Trade 
Commission. No company repre- 
sentative ever seriously urged pay- 
ment to take care of common stock. 
They put no money into the prop- 


erty, they received tremendous div- | 


idends on their watered stock, and ‘firms my statement that while the 


obviously TVA should have “ig- 
nored” them. The preferred stock- 
holders retained about $3,300,000 in 
cash and liquid assets receivables, 
a street railway on the books.at $4,- 
042.000 ‘which TVA and Knoxville 
agree they will aid toward profit- 
able operation), and other property 
which Mr. Lawrence entirely over- 
looked. 


?—‘The investors remain. Why 
should they take punishment? 
They saved their money and in- 
vested it. They had the protec- 
tion of the laws of the several 
States and of the Federal Govern- 
* And if there is dis- 
regard of a large part of the cap- 
ital invested by the preferred 
stockholders and total indifference 
to all common stock—which rep- 
resents the opportunity or hope 
of reward for risks already taken 
—then what is to become of the 
whole wealth-producing and tax- 
paying economic system?” 


The inference is that the stock of 
the Tennessee Public Service Com- 
pany represented investment. The 
facts are: 


(a) Overnight stock - watering: 
That on the night of Oct. 31, 1930, 
at a time when all other prices had 
dropped abruptly, this company 
wrote up its books and issued com- 
mon stock representing not one 
penny of investment. 


(b) Dividends on water, during. | 


the depression: That on this stock 
representing no investment what- 
ever the people of Knoxville, in the 
midst of the most desperate depres- 
sion in the history of the United 
States, paid dividends in 1930 of 
$396,000; in 1931, $200,000; in 1932, 
$200,000; in 1933, $50,000. In other 
words, the people of Knoxville in 
these four years paid a total of 
P846,000 to stockholders who had 
not invested a dollar. In 12 years 
the return on the common stock 
alone was $3,388,000! 


3.—“Consumeis Save but Pay 
Higher Taxes. This presumbaly 
would be passed on to the con- 
sumers. But something else more 
expensive would be loaded on the 
consumers. * * * Municipal 
power plants are usually tax-free. 
So there must be some way of re- 
placing lost revenues.” 


The inference is that TVA plans 
operate tax free. This is mislead- 
ing, and deliberately so, inasmuch 
as public records shows: 

(a) TVA pays taxes in the form of 
5 per cent on its gross revenues to 
the States in which it operates hy- 
dro plants. 


(b) Where it operates within mu- 
nicipalities or counties, TVA is com- 
mitted to paying to the counties 
and cities, as compensation for the 
use of highways eand streets, the 
Same amount as a privately owned 
utility would pay as taxes on the 
Same property. 

(c) The contracts between TVA 
and the municipalities purchasing 
from it expressly provide that the 
municipality will pay to the general 
fund of the city and the county the 
same amount of taxes that would 


be paid by a privately-owned utility. > 


This principle is in actual practice 
today in the Tennessee Valley. 


4.—“The Roosevelt Administra- 
tration has embarked upon a plan 
which if applied to all the utilities 
of the country, will mean a loss of 
approximately $7,000,000,000 to the 
security halders of America.” 


If the $14,000,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion of the public utility industry 
of the country coincides with the 
fair value of useful property, then 
under the Knoxville procedure the 
investors would receive dollar for 
dollar of useful property. If the 
fourteen billions of securities out- 
Standing are partly water, and not 
useful investment, the people of 
the country, under decisions of the 
Supreme Court, are under no obli- 
gation to pay rates on this struc- 
ture, and to that extent he value 
is diminished. 

Mr. Lawrence’s reckless hint of a 
$7,000,000,000 loss may be based 
upon .the preferred stockholders of 
Tennessee Public Service Company 
will not, have $100 returned on each 
$109 share and that this measure 
should then be applied to the $14,- 

(Continued on Page 16, Column 1.1 


reference to article in The United 
States News of August 6, 1934: 


. (a) “The common stockholders had 
no equity as disclosed by the report 
to the President by the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


ness in the TVA on the part of some- 
one who did not read the Federal 
Trade Commission report carefully, 
for that report says: 

“Of the total investment, amount- 
ing to $12,582,247.58 in 1933, the com- 
mon stock equity amounted to only 
$1,326,272.87 and the balance of $1li.- 


| 255,974.71 was provided through bor-. 


‘rowed funds and preferred stock.” 
The official text, therefore, cou- 


‘bondholders were taken care of, the 
_preferred stockholders were ignored, 
/and so were the common stockholders 
who put more than $1,300,000,. in 
‘cash. It should be noted that these 
figures have already deducted the 
'so-called write-up and that the Fec- 
‘eral Trade Commission says there 


| mon stock. 


| (b) “The preferred stockholders re- 
tained about $3,309,000 in cash.” 


The Company’s balance sheets are. 


a matter of record. They show a 
-maximum balance for stockholders of 
$2,310,518, out of which there will be 
Substantial expenses in connection 
with the sale, so that apparently only 
about $2,000,000 of cash and liquid 
-assets combined, receivables, and a 
Street railway are left to the pre- 
ferred stockholders. This will figure 
out between 35 and 40 cents on the 
‘dollar to.the preferred. stockholders 
plus a street, railway hardly worth 
‘today, if it could be sold, enough to 
‘preferred stock. This means a loss 
of at least $50 on the dollar for 
individuals who invested in preferred 


There is evideniiy some careless-_ 


/Wwas a substantial equity in the com-. 


,add an extra 10 cents on a dollar of| 


voted bonds with which to consiruct | virtually at the point of a gun. 
a competing distributing plant, “cere; The principal differences between 
is not a single instance in the entire the TVA’s position and mine may be 
Tennessee Valley region in which, simply stated. The federal agencies 
‘competition between the existing pri-| imagined that to accomplish thei 
| vate utility and a duplicate munici-| own objects they had a right to force 
|pal plant has taken place. The AU-| the liquidation of a going concern at 
‘thority has exercised its influence tO) Knoxville, Tennessee, which was 
the utmost to this end. Furthermore,| neither in receivership nor in finan-' 
although TVA has a statutory power! cial difficulty at all but which was 
to build competing lines, the. Author- wholly solvent and paying regular 
ity has not spent a single dollar in! dividends throughout the depression. 
this way. Transmission lines and}I do not believe any governmental 
distributing systems have been pur-| agencies have such authority under 
chased from existing utilities. ‘the Constitution of the United States. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., competition; [If we assume that the private 
will be avoided by the purchase Of! company in question had no further 
the entire electric properties of the right to exist and also if we concede 
Tennessee Public Service Company by! that the TVA can measure what is. 
‘the Tennessee Valley Authority. or is not a fair value of the property 

There has been deliberate misstate- it is buying, being the judge and jury 
/ment of fact with respect to the price! and plaintiff all in one, then I admit 
paid by TVA for the Tennessee Pub-| the stockholders of the private com- 
lic Service Company’s property. The| pany cannot complain but must b> 
facts are a matter of public record,’ satisfied with whatever the govern-. 
and for some weeks have been geN-| ment sees fit to give them. 


erally available. -RUINOUS COMPETITION 
TVA Paid Dollar for Dollar for all the. 


Company's Useful Electric Property. But I know of no principle of law, 
The Tennessee Public Service Com-, °F morality which permits govern-_ 
pany has been operating its electric: ment to threaten ruinous competition | 
tric properties very profitably and/to 4 private company, refuse to hold 
without complaint, except from age a condemnation proceeding and then| 
payers, for years upon the basis Ol) ¢).04 a company to sell at a lower 
° valuation fixed by the Tennessee price than actual cost. Who could 
Railroad and Utilities Commission. | 


tages of economies made, plus the the preferred stockholders who had 
eood-will and customer relationships invested 100 cents for every dollar of 
developed over a period of years and stock issued to them and the TVA paid 
good service? 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY | who “ee as ae an — in mes 

‘property as any American citizen has 
in a going concern from which he 
equity. Well, the records show that reasonably expects. to earn a profit. 


the owning company invested at CORRECTION OF RATES 
least $1,300,000 in cash when the com-| yf go not believe the rates charged 


mon stock was issued and the Ten-'in Tennessee have any justifiable re- 
nessee Public Utilities Commission | jationship to the course pursued by 
engineers had agreed upon the same'the TVA and PWA in forcing the 
valuation as was used by the com-' confiscation of private property. ti 
pany. But the main controversy i) the rates to the consumer were too 
this instance and the one which I' high, the Public Utilities Commission 
stressed in my article was the treat- of the State of Tennessee was the 
ment given the preferred stockhold-| proper body to correct them. And if 
ers. Certainly nobody could contend| the Commission was derelict in its 
that the preferred stockholders wh0| qyty then the people of Tennessce 


invested $100 a share in cash should | could see to it that another commis- 
have been ignored by the TVA in its! sion was appointed or elected, as the 
purchase of the Knoxville property. | case may be. 

It is no justification for the TVA. Two wrongs do not make a right. 


to argue that because the private The fact that the rates were not low 
company had upwards of $2,000,000 in| enough does not excuse a conspiracy 
cash left over irom previous years on the part of those officials in the 
hence the preferred stockholders) federal government who arranged 
“retained” this amount which iSitg lend funds to a municipality, 
equivalent to about, 40 cents out) whose public credit was admittedly 
of every dollar they invested. The} not good, in order that a private 
statement is that somehow the TVA| of pysiness. 

helped them retain it. The TVA hac) 

no more to do with that $2,000,000 PROBLEM OF DEPRECIATION 


than I would have with the $2,000 a) It is beside the point for the TVA 


/nothing to the common stockholders 


Carve up a private company and say 
| it will pay for the profitable part and 
‘ignore the rest and thus deprive a 
| Private company of the opportunity 
of making up its losses tonsistent, of 
| course, with the rates that the con- 
‘sumers will reasonably pay? 

It would be equally logical for the 
government to say to a large motor 
car company: “We have decided we 
can put out an automobile in the 
low-price field for much less than 
you do and we intend to take over 
your company and plants but not that 
part of your business which makes 
higher-priced cars for we understand 
how that division of the business is 
longer profitable.” 


‘COING VALUE IGNORED 


| The TVA’s reply to my article shows 
clearly that it is the intention of the 
\federal agencies to declare without 
trial or judicial proceeding the value 
of the utility properties they acquire 
‘and that they intend to confine com- 
pensation wholly to current value of 
physical property, leaving nothing to 
investors in preferred or common 
stock to represent the going value of 
a business, the customer lists and the 
location of the electric lines and other 
developments of many years. These, 
it seems, must be awarded as a gift to 
the new owners. 

It is idle to cry “watered stock,” for 
while there have been instances of 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 2.]} 


The price paid by TVA coincides with 
‘this rate base, less an item of $700,000 
‘for property no longer used or useful. 
| This latter we discuss below. 


The Price was Approved as Fair by 
the Bondholders’ Committee. - 


' A Committee of large institutions 
‘holding the Company’s bonds was 
‘formed to represent the bondholders 
informally in this transaction. On 
‘July 14th, the Chairman of this Com- 
‘mittee, himself a public utility op- 
erator and also the Chairman of the 

Securities Commit- 


| Public Utilities 
tee of the National Association of 


stock. It was not “watered.” It was) mutual Savings Banks, made the fol- 


invested in cash and the Federai) jowing written statement to holders 
Trade Commission admits the figure.’ of these bonds: 


: : .| “While the Committee has no di- 
ws 
rect personal knowledge on the sub- 


' issued common stock representing ject, we are told, and have no reason 


not one penny of investment.” 


This is answered in the foregoing 
paragraph by submitting the actual 
‘figures of the Federal Trade Commis- 


|sion report showing at least $1,300,- | 


' 000, 
stock. The “write-up” which the 
|Trade Commission declares to have 
/occurred was exactly $4,388,157 and no 
more. The Company therefore had a 
‘right to issue $1,300,000 in common 
‘stock but it did issue a total of $5,- 
734,000 so if we subtract the amount 
of cash invested we find that $4,388,- 
|157 is the debatable figure. 

| What Is a “write-up.” In this case 
it was a valution by competent en- 
gineers of the value of the property 
bought in 1930 and resulting from a 
consolidation of properties. The 


| government of the State of Tennessee 


made its own inquiry and accepted 
this valuation and any consumer in 
Tennessee could have upset it by 
court action if it was incorrect. 

| A “write-up” represents the en- 
‘hanced value in this instance of a 


in cash invested in common | 


to doubt, that the ezisting facilities 
in and around Knogrville can be du- 
plicated for less than the amount the 
Company is to receive if Mr. Lilien- 
| thal’s recommendations are adopted.” 

He also said: 

“The hope all along has been that 
Mr. Lilienthal would make good his 
expressed purpose of dealing fairly 
with the owners of existing facilities. 
The informal committee is satisfied 
that he has.” (Our italics.) 


Institutions represented on the 
above Committee include the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, the 
Washington Trust Company of West- 
erly, Rhode Island; the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company 
and the New Hampshire Savings 
Bank. 


The Price Is Fair to the Stockholders. 

The stockholders, preferred and 
common, cannot reasonably complain 
_ So long as a fair price was paid for 
‘the properties. To further insure 


up” overnight the Government’s gold| holders, TVA agreed to assume the 


decade of development and customer/ against any valid claim that the 
‘growth. Secretary Morgenthau “wrote | transaction was not fair to the stock- 


by $2,800,000,000 recently which shows | remaining term of a contract between 
that the practice of “writing up” is the Tennessee Public Service Com- 


approved by the Treasury of the 
United States. 


(b) “Dividends on water. .These were 
paid to stockholders who had not 
invested a dollar.” 


The examiner of the Federal Trade 
Commission after making all allow- 
ances for watered stock sets forth a 
table revealing that the average 
annual rate of return since 1930 was 
7.8 per cent which certainly is not 
out of line with the 8 per cent returns 
in utilities generally. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
shows there were plenty of dollars 


the whole investment did not get in- 
ordinate dividends. 


3. “TVA pays taxes. .The inference 
is that TVA plans to operate tax 
free. This is misleading and de- 
liberately so.” 


My statement was that municipal 
‘power plants are usually tax free. 
Also they pay no Federal tax like the 
public utilities do. I was not referring 
,to TVA but to municipalities which it 
 Subsidizes. As for TVA however the 
| record in Alabama is illuminating. 
On Aug. 8, Milton H. Fies, vice presi- 
dent of de Bardeleben Coal Company 
in an address before the Exchange 
Club of Birmingham, Ala., gave figures 
which showed that the State of Ala- 
bama is losing a total of $366,000 in 
taxes which it had before against 
which it is receiving $40,000. The 
same thing probably will occur in 
Tennessee and other States and the 


upon the TVA’s operations and do not 


to be incurred if coal companies are 
driven out of business. si 


The TVA can stipulate all it likes 
that the municipalities must set aside 
[Continued on Page 16, Column 2.] 


invested in the common stock and| 


foregoing figures are entirely based | 


'take into account the losses in taxes | 


‘pany and the affiliated Carolina 
|Power ‘and. Light Company—both 
'Electric Bond and Share Companies. 
| This contract involved an obligation 
-Of almost $800,000 which would have 
| otherwise fallen on the stockholders. 
A total of almost $3,300,000 of cash 
and liquid receivables is to be retained 
by the stockholders, in addition to a 
street railway, and other property. 


TVA Paid Nothing for Watered Stock. 


The charge from some sources that 
the deal is confiscatory because con:- 
'mon-stock holders receive nothing 
and preferred-stock holders less than 
_par, raises this issue: Are stockhold- 
(ers in a quasi-public enterprise en- 
titled to be paid out on stock which 
represents no investment and on 
property no longer used? 


The common stock of $5,000,000 rep- 
resents no equity, and the represent- 
atives of stockholders at no time dur- 
ing the negotiations seriously urged 
payment to jake care of common 
stock. The facts are as follows: 

As of December 31, 1933, the total 
capitalization of the Tennessee Pub- 
lic Service Company amounted to 
$18,514,653. As of the same date, the 
valuation of the Company’s property 
by the Tennessee Commission upon 
which it was entitled to earn'a re- 
turn, deducting for working capital, 
was $12,123,576. 

This discrepancy led the President 
to request the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make an investigation and 
report. This report submitted to tine 
President establishes (and it is un- 
\disputed) that the capital accounts 
were written up by $4,388,157 between 
October 31, 1930, and the following 
‘day, November 1, 1930, and that the 
|\Company write-ups altogether total 
more than $5,000,000, the amount of 
the common stock. Without any in- 
vestment and in the face of a long 

L\Continued on Page 16, Column 1.) 


Iowa, writes: 


we are particularly 
exchange plan.” 


NO TRUCK 
IN AMERICA 
IS LOWER 
IN PRICE 


MR. FRANK BURNS, General Manager of 
Blue Line Storage Company, Des Moines, 


“In our business the size of the loads carried often varies 
from 500 to 8000 pounds. When we receive a call for a 
truck, we do not always know how big a load is to be 
handled. Therefore, it is important to us that we have a 
truck with power enough to handle any load. We find 
that the 80-horsepower Ford V-8 engine has the ability 
to handle our jobs. Ford V-8 Trucks are modern in 
appearance, advanced in design. They provide riding 
comfort for the driver. Repair parts are low in price and 


Truck owners all over the country are enthusiastic 
over THEIR experiences with the Ford V-8 Truck. 
But what others say about the Ford V-8 Truck is 
not nearly as convincing as your own personal 
experience. Your Ford dealer will gladly arrange 
an “on-the-job” test for you with your own loads, 
on your own roads, with your own driver at the 
wheel. Call him and arrange this test today. 


THE ONLY TRUCK AT ANY 


attracted by the cylinder assembly 


V-8 PERFORMANCE 
WITH PROVED 
4-CYLINDER 
ECONOMY 


80-horsepower V-8 
truck engine uses no 
more fuel than a “four.” 
Dual carburetor. Heavy- 
duty connecting -rod 
bearings of new-type 
copper-lead material. 


| 


block-tested, factor 


OR HIGHER 


IN QUALITY 


CONSTRUCTION 


LOW COST ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 
After normal life you can exchange your original engine for a 


d cylinder assembly, including 
heads, for much less than the cost of an engine overhaul and with- 
out tying up your truck for more than a few hours. 


TOT FEATURES. Get this FREE book RE 
from your Ford dealer. It gives you the “inside 
story” of the quality features in the Ford V-8 Truck. [S#Ou.p 


Convenient terms, if desired, through 
facilities of Universal Credit Company 


PRICE THAT GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 
Load carried by heavily re- 
inforced axle housing. Axle 
shafts have nothing to-do 
but turn the wheels . .. and 
can be removed without. 


jacking up the truck. 
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3y Pool System 


New and Profitable Uses for Planes 


} ow Workers and Farme A picture of the United States ,from 


Form Joint Groups coast to coast,, and) border to 
. would be a go eal of an under ° 

Purchase Their Needs and But can te done and 

‘f . ibe as big a job as a lot of others tha 

Effect Savings Uncle Sam has tackled. 

The idea of making a cinema map of 

Ninety years ago, the weavers of the the whole Nation was suggested this past 
little town of Rochdale, England, worked week by Rex Martin, Assistant Director 
out an idea of cooperative purchasing. of Air Commerce for Air Navigation. It 
The idea known as the “Rochdale Plan,” | is the high point of a report in which he 
eaught hold, and ever since, has been’ proposed a multitude of ways in which 
leaping the Seven Seas, bobbing up iN! Uncle Sam could use airplanes. 
the most remote places. | It would be done by starting a fleet 

In Great Britain alone, according ©! of planes on systematic picture taking 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, CO- and would provide a wealth of informa- 
operative purchasing of farmers has de-| tion that could be used by many Federal 
veloped into an annual business of more | agencies, as well as local governing units. 
than $1,000,000 and is putt'ng savings of| Take Coahoma County, Miss., for ex- 
6125.000,000 a year either back into the | ample. The county was surveyed by air 
pockets of its members or into Service| and the officials discovered 18,430 acres 
they could never get otherwise. The! of unrecorded cultivated land, about 9 
largest four mills, the biggest whosesale | per cent of the total, and the annual 
business, the largest tea production and) county revenue was boosted $23,960. This 
many coal mines, are owned by British | paid for the cost of the survey and future 
ecnsumers who adopted the weavers’ years will bring in that much revenue at 
ideas, the Consumers’ Counsel states. no particular expense. 

Development Here, Only & Beginning 

Hard pressed by the struggle to make Already the Government is making a 
small incomes match great needs, workers 10t of use of planes but in Mr. Martin’s 
and farmers in dozens of other coun- | Pinion only a beginning has beenymade. 
tries have banded together in cooperative | . Coast Guard planes fly over the water, 
purchasing groups. Waste in distribution | incidentally keeping an eye open for 
has been cut. Selling profits have risen, foc gros The Army and Navy, of 
and in general, a higher standard of living | Course, have big fleets of planes and keep 
has been attained. |them busy. The Department of Com- 

Already, two million Americans have Merce, supervising air transportation and 
accepted this plan and are at work put- | airlines, makes good use of aircraft. Now 
ting it into action in their own character- | 4nd then the Public Health Service car- 
istic fashion. Organized in 3,500 coop-| Ties injured Government employes in air- 
eratives, they are doing a business esti- | Planes. The Forest Service finds them a 
mated at $365,000,000—$1,000,000 a day. big help in forest planning, timber surveys 

Nature of the Plan /and fire control. 

Just what is consumer cooperationp?! But Mr. Martin believes that about 
Just this: that the savings that come, cvery Government department could use 
from: selling (cooperatively or commerci- planes to advantage. The Lighthouse Bu- 
ally produced and distributed goods) | reau, for instance, has 22,495 stations, 
should go to the people who buy the beacons and other facilities to maintain 
goods or services. Next door neighbor to | and inspect. A $25,000 seaplane, he sug- 
that idea is producers’ cooperation, built gests, could do a lot more work and do it 
on the idea that the savings that come quicker than one of the Bureau's $350,000 
from making goods or services should go boats, and at a smaller operating cost. 
to the people who do the producing. | And so he goes into the work of a 

First to open a cooperative store in| number of Federal Agencies, pointing out 
America, were some working-class fam- how they could use planes to advantage. 
ilies in Boston in 1845. During. the stark | 
years of the Civil War the first farmers’ fice could find a wealth of needed and 
purchasing cooperative was formed. Now,/; Valuable material from a map of the 
70 years later, there are 2,000 such asso- whole Nation. 
ciations, with a membership of more than | Problems to Solve 
600,000 farmers, doing a business of nearly| To make such a map a lot of planning 


but Mr. Martin has a hunch that it may 
be a lot nearer than many suspect. 


Airplane accidents are getting safer. 
In the 27 accidents on airlines during the 
first half of 1934, 106 out of the 179 pas- 
sengers suffered no injury at all. Thirty- 
four suffered minor hurts, 10 severe in- 
juries and 29 were killed. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce finds 
that air lines flew 796,950 miles for every 
accident, or 27 accidents in 21,517,000 
miles of flying. 

Better than half the accidents on 
scheduled airlines are caused by human 
errors. Engine failures cause one out of 
eight accidents; plane failures, 18 per 
cent; weather, 15 per cent; airport and 
terrain, 0.93 per cent; other causes, 1.85 
per cent. 

On the first day (Aug. 30) the new! 
combination air mail-special delivery 


Besides, about every Government of-' 


$200 000,000 a year. 
No Mushroom Growth 

Italians have a proverb that “they who 
go slowly, go far.” Building farmers’ pur- 
chasing cooperatives from the embryo or- 
ganizations of the 60's, the Consumers’ 
Counsel declares, has been slow and not 
always steady. 


relative prosperity was so rosy that co-| 
operatives were forgotten and no period of | 


depression was so black that they did not 
show new life. 

In the 1870's, when another serious de- 
pression swept jobs away and swept 
prices up, the Patrons of Husbandry—the 
Grange—helped form a large number of 
cooperative merchandise Stores. 
Most of these have since passed out of 
existence. 

During the next 20 years the Rochdale 
type of cooperatives began to be organ- 
ized. That kind of cooperation brought 
into use certain ideas and practices which 
have found expression in some of our 
more recent cooperative laws. Farm or- 
ganizations—the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers’ Union, the Grange, and others— 
in many States took to promoting co- 


However, no period of. 


,and thinking would be necessary. There 


would be mechanical problems to solve, 


such as what kind and how many air-|- 


planes, -how to equip them, and how to 
service them. 

Then there would be all the intricate 
phases of air mapping, which is a lot 
more complicated than a civil engineering 
project. 

But in the end there would be the map, 
'@ mosaic made of thousands of photo- 
graphs. In all likelihood, it would be a 
series of hundreds of maps, kept in a 
voluminous file, by States or other sub- 
divisions, because Uncle Sam's 48 States 
cover three million square miles. 

Still sqajmewhat of-a dream, of ,course, 


img materials, fencing and farm machin- 
ery next in order. 

No set type of organization has grown 
up to handle this cooperative purchasing. 
All sorts of arrangements exist, from un- 
organized groups of farmers who make oc- 
casional purchases cooperatively and se- 
cure their supplies directly from the car 
door to those large incorporated purchas- 
ing organizations which operate either on 


operative purchasing by their members, 
as well as cooperative marketing. 


Ideas From Abroad 


Another spurt in organization came 
with the immigration. of farm families 
from European countries who had be- 
longed to cooperatives in the “old coun-| 
try.” As they settled in their new lands | 
cooperatives were frequently the first or- | 
ganizations they created. However, it, 
Wasn't until after the World War that. 
the coopertaives began piling up. In 1931. 


a regional, State or national basis. 

Congress, in the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, recognized cooperative purchasing of 
farm supplies for the first time. «It au- 
thorized the lending of money for working 
capital purposes to farmer cooperatives 
that could qualify under the act. 

“Who knows,” says the . Consumers’ 
Counsel,” maybe even in this country 
there may be erected on this foundation 
aS vast and as valuable a _ cooperative 
movement as that serving the British 
consumers.” 


there were well over 1,500 associations do- , 
ing a total business of $215,000,000. | . : 
Depressions nip‘off the business of co-| Location of Retail Store 
operatives, just as they do private-profit | 
fer earings were berinning show in| of tail shops in the central 
the record of some of these associations. S°Pping districts may have larger op- 
One that went “in tbe red” $100,000 dur- | erating costs, but their returns are about 
ing 1931-32, continued to operate and re- | nine times as great as shops operating 
ported earnings of $50,000 for the first | Outside the main shopping districts. 
seven months of 1933. _ A study made by the Bureau of For- 


) Goods and Services __tail-operating costs within the metropoli- 
All kinds of products and services are, tan community of St. Louis, Mo., revealed 
offered by the purchasing co-ops, the | that the average total operating cost for 
Consumers’ Counsel points out. Feed and retail trade in the central shopping dis- 
fertilizer are the two prodicts most! trict was 30 per cent as compared with 
bought. Seeds, according to the Farm | 27 per cent of the res‘ of the city. Aver- 
Credit Administration, are probably third,| age sales per store for this central dis- 
petroleum products fourth, and containers, | trict were $249,227; the avVérage sales for 
fuel, building materials, hardware, spray-stores elsewhere in the city were $26,821. 


THE PROBLEM OF STATE LAND 
ACQUIRED FOR UNPAID TAXES 


Use Raises Issues of Interest to Industry and Taxpayer; 
19 Million Acres Owned by Seven States 


A vexing problem for the South is what, gressive action on the part of public of- 
to do with 12,000,000 acres of forest land | ficials, tax payers, and interested agencies, 
that Rave reverted to public ownership it will threaten the economic stability not 
through tax delinquency in recent years. only of the lumber industry, farming, and 

Valued on the assessor’s books at more manufacturing, but local government it- 
than $50,000,000, approximately 60 per: self.” 
cent of the land sold for taxes in eight | Apathy of Officials 
Southern States since 1926 is forest land,; Mr. Craig cites the apathy of public 
says E. L. Demmon, of the Department of | officials toward a solution, and the “Ifissez 
Agriculture, Director of the Southern faire policy” of tax administration. An- 
Forest Experiment Station, at New Or- | other factor causing forfeiture on ac- 
leans, La. count of taxes is seen by Mr. Craig in the 

Delinquencies Growing | misuse and over-exploitation of natural 

As a result of the loss of these lands  Tesources, soil, bergen and minerals—‘“a 
from the tax rolls, the burden of taxa- | ™suse resulting in many cases from in- 
tion has been transferred to other prop- | *@itable taxation,” he said. 

_ The following table of tax-reverted 
lands is offered by Mr. Craig trom the 
available estimates as of July, 1933. The 
figures on Alabama, Oklahoma, and 

In an effort to work out practical meas- 


Texas are supplied by State officials’ es- 
ures for coping with the situation, forest- timates and not detailed records of tax- 
ers and Officials of Arkansas, where field reverted lands: 
work has been completed, are analyzing 


Total area Forest area 
the data covering: (1) location, area, and 


reverted reverted 
status of tax-reverted lands; (2) poten- (acres) A (acres) B 
tialities of reverted lands for forest or pyoriqa .......... 11.800.000 670,000 
other crop production; (3) the desirable ajapamo ...... Oe 80,000 8.000 
distribution as between private | Mississippi 1,250,000 750,000 
ship and National, State, and local public yoyisiana ......... 2.708.000 1.354.000 
ownership of lands. ArkansaS .....++++. 1,880,000 1,260,000 
In a warning sounded by Ronald B. Oklahoma ........ 600,000 540,000 
Craig, Assistant Forest Economist of the Texas ............ 920,000 690,000 
Station, he asserts that “unless the prob- 
lem of tax delinquency is solved by ag- | 19,238,000 12,272,000 


As a Factor in Profits 


eign and Domestic Commerce of the re- [ 


stamp was placed on sale at Chicago, 112,- 
000 of these 16-cent stamps were sold, net- 
ting $17,920. The next day the Post Of- 
‘fice sold $2,800 worth in the National 
, Capital. 


| Fewer 


Dollar Stretching Bird’s-eye Map of America | 
As Aid to Uncle Sam 


Of Buying Goods Proposed Charting From Air Expected to Open Up Many 


of its most 


Men 
Says Attorney General 


Liquor Tax Evaders Expected 


To Increase Total Soon | 

Federal wardens are saying goodbye to. 
prohibition prisoners but they are get- 
ting ready to accommodate moonshiners. | 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, | 
who has just returned from a tour of) 
the country, reports that there are 15.433 , 
Federal prisoners compared with 18,636 a 
year ago. Much of the decline he at- 
tributes to the disappearance of prohibi-. 
tion cases. i 

No permanent decline in the Federal 
prison population is anticipated by the) 
Attorney General, however. He points out 
that there will soon begin a march to 
prison of moonshiners who seek to eyade 
the Federal liquor tax laws. Before pro- 
hibition there were 7,800 prisoners held 
for such revenue law violations. 


During his tour the Attorney General 
inspected the new Federal prison on Alca- 
traz Island m San Francisco Bay. This. 
is the escape-proof jail wherein the Fed- 
eral Government has already isolated 211 
dangerous iaw breakers. 
Eventually 550 prisoners will be housed 
on the rocky little island. 

Prisoners are not permitted to have any 
communcation with the outside world or 
visits from friends or relatives for a pe- 
riod of three months after being incar- | 


cerated. No privileges are granted, and, 


there are no trustics. 


‘in less frequency during the first, six | fenses fell from 37,073 to 35,264. 


‘period a year ago. 


| 33.400 to 29.906. 
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Pace 


in Prison, AMERICA’S CRIME WAVE ON THE WANE: 


AUTOMOBILE THEFTS BECOME FEWER 


Negligent Manslaughter Only Form of Lawlessness to Show 
Increase in First Half of 1934 


Crime is on the wane this year. from 76,983 in the same period last year. 

Department of Justice reports just made} The third most prevalent type of crime, 
public show that every type of crime ex-|ranking with larceny and auto thievery 
cept negligent manslaughter, occurred|in frequency, is burglary. Burglary of- 


Fewer Crimes of Violence 
| Crimes of violence, with the single ex- 
One of the sharpest declines reported ception of negligent manslaughter, also 
was in auto thefts. All types of crime| were reduced. Cases of negligent man- 
with larceny angles—such as auto thefts, Slaughter increased to 652 from 517 last 

{ry relary and larceny itself— |year. 

cowed’ declines.” Increases in 1931, 1932; Murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 
and 1933 was reported to be connected | rape and aggravated assault, however, all 
with the spread of destitution during the | Were less frequent.. Murders reported fell 
depression. from 759 to 731; rapes declined to 639 
Marked Decline in Robbery from 666, and aggravated assault cases 


fell to 4,727 from 5,043. 
Robbery offenses known to the police in 


The average frequency of crimes of 
those cities reporting to the Department various sorts, as figured out by the De-. 
of Justice showed an especially marked 


partment on the basis of crimes known 
decline. They fell off from 8,461 to 6,-| per 100,000 population, shows no concen- 
885. 


tration of criminality in any one region of 
The decline in auto thefts, one of the 


the country. 
most prevalent types of crime, was even 


Problem of Mountain States 
more pronounced. The decrease was from The eight mountain States, Montana, 


months of this year than 


try for more then two types of crimes. 
On this basis it might be considered as 
having the most serious problem. 


ported the highest rate of murders and 
non-negligent manslaughter. ‘inese same 
States have the highest rate of aggra- 
vated assault cases. New York, New 
sey and Pennsylvania, the three ddle 
Atlantic States, have the highest rate of 
negligent manslaughter cases. 

Rebbery occurs with the greatest fre- 
quency in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 


Ages of Criminals 


By far the greatest number of persons 
arrested, according to an analysis of fin- 
gerprint ‘records, are between the ages 
of 20 and 24. The survey was confined 
to arrests reported during the first six 
months of this year. 

The age group next in line In the num- 
ber of arrests is the category of 25 to 
29 years of age. The Department’s tabu- 
lation on age groups runs as follows: 

Under 20 years of age, 26,175; ages be- 
tween 20 and 24, 38,662; ages between 25 
and 29, 31,749; ages between 30 and 34, 


| Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 

Larceny is the most widespread type Arizona, Utah and Nevada, have the high- 
cf offense recorded. Offenses in this cate- est rate of burglary. larceny 
gory reported aggregated 75,596, a decline thefts. The mountain area is the only 


and auto) 


25.419; ages between 35 and 39, 18,374; 
ages between 40 and 44, 13,245; ages be- 
tween 45 and 49, 8.686; ages over 50, 
11,221. 
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GEORGE 


. «. aS indeed it is. Soothes 


tains you through hours that 


Aton 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist 


WASHINGTON 


first in the hearts 
of traveling men—and women 


Seldom has any train established an exclusive 
identity as quickly as The George Washington. 


Travelers speak of it intimately, as of a friend 


you when tired. 


Refreshes you when spirits are wilted. Enter- 


ordinarily would 


seem long and dull. Makes traveling a genuine 
pleasure — and brings you to your destination 
feeling clean, rested, fit as a fiddle. Today, as 
when it first glided over gleaming rails almost 
three years ago, The George Washington 


sets new standards in railroad transportation. 


route you on the 
upon it! 
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one reporting the highest rate in the coun- * 


East South Central States of Kentucky, - 
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Rights of Man 
And New Trends 


Tn Government 


‘Herbert Hoover Criticizes 
New Deal as Treating Man 
As Pawn of State—Secre- 
tary Ickes Replies 


The present trend in the program of 
government for the United States is cri- 
ticized by Herbert Hoover, former Presi- 
dent, in an article published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, current issue. 

This is the first discussion of a political 
question by the former President since 
he left the White House. He jiabels the 
present policies as “will of the wisps.” 

“The whole thesis behind this program,” 
he says, “is the theory that man is but 
the pawn of the State.’ The American 
people are now faced with the “issue of 
human liberty,” he declares. 

Aftermath of World War 

The former President begins his article 
with a word of the need of opposition to 
dictatorial governments throughout the 
world and writes: 

“In haste to bring under control sweep- 
ing social forces unleashed by the political 
and economic dislocations of the World 
War, peoples and governments are blindly 
wounding, even destroying, fundamental 
human liberties which have been the 
foundation and the _ inspiration of 
progress.” 

Basic American System 


Out of sacrifices made in many genera- 
tions by other peoples and our own there 
grew a “philosophy of society liberalism,” 
Mr. Hoover writes, “and out of that phil- 
osophy grew the American constitutional 
system embodied in the very frame- 
work of which was the denial of the right 

- of the Government itself or of any group, 
* * * to infringe upon inalienable rights.” 


“Our system has at all times had to 
contend with internal encroachments up- 
on liberty,” he continues. “Greed in eco- 
nomic agencies invades it from the right, 
and greed for power in bureaucracy and 
Government infringes it from the left. 


“I should be glad indeed to find a short 
cut to end the struggle with the immensi- 
ties of human problems. I have no word 
of criticism, but rather a great sympathy 
with those who honestly search * * * for 
some new way out, where freedom re- 
quires no safeguard, where justice re- 
quires no striving, where bread comes 
Without contention and with little sweat.” 


Main Dream of Utopia 


Such dreams are vain, he writes, for 
experience has shown the “failure of 
idealism alone without the compass of ex- 
perience.” 

“It is now claimed by large and vocal 
groups that liberty has failed; that 
emergency encroachments upon its pxnci- 
ples should be made permanent,” says Mr. 
Hoover. “Thereby are created the most 
urgent issues: 

“First, whether we must submit to 
some other system by which the funda- 
mentals of liberty gre sacrificed, and 

“Second, whether even if we make these 
sacrifices we shall not defeat the hope and 
progress of humanity.” 


Real Path to Liberty 


“It is my hope to show,” he concludes, 
“that to resume the path of liberty is not 
to go backward; it is to return to the path 
of progress from following the will-o’-the- 
wisps which lead either to the swamps 
of primitive greed or to political tyranny. 


“The origins, character and affinities of 
the regimentation theory of economics and 
government, its impacts upon true Amer- 
ican liberalism, and its departures from 
it can best be determined by an examina- 
tion of the actions taken and the measures 
adopted in the United States during recent 
months. 

“The first step of economic regimenta- 
tion is a vast centralization of power in 
the executive. Powers once delegated are 
bound to be used, for one step drives to 
another. 

“The whole thesis behind this program 
is the very theory that man is but the 
pawn of the State. It is a usurpation of 
the primary liberties of man by govern- 
ment. 

“It is a vast shift from the American 
edéncept of human rights, which even the 
government may not infringe, to those 
social philosophies where men are wholly 
subjective to the State. It is a vast 
casualty to liberty if it shall be continued.” 


Secretary Ickes’ Rejoinder 


First to repiy to the attack of Mr. 
Hoover upon the New Deal's policies was 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, once of the same political party’ as 
the former President. 

“When he speaks of liberty he is talk- 
ing of the rights of property,” declared 
Secretary Ickes. “Does he mean the lib- 
erty of a special class to build up for- 
tunes and exploit others less fortunate? 
or the liberty of the people to have jobs 
and decent homes in which to live? 

“The Government hasn't regimented 
anyone, but industry has. Go into one 
of these big factories and _ see.whether 
they regiment you or not. You have to 
yunch a lever all day long. 

“What Mayor LaGuardia said in Chi- 
cago about a man in a coal mine taking 
a number and losing his name was well: 
said. The whcle theory of greater output 
is rcgimentation.” 


Whose Liberty in Danger 

Representative Byrns, majority leader 
of the House took the same ground as Mr. 
Ickes. Referring to Mr. Hoover's state- 
ment, he said: 

“Whose liberty is he talking about? 
The liberty of the people who have been 
gouging the public? Of the liberty of 
those who have been gouged?” 


Mr. Richberg’s Views 


The executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, Donald R. Richberg, 


DANIEL W. BELL, UNCLE SAM’S NEW BUDGET 


Won Post for This. 


Career Man 


ABOUT three decades ago this har- 
~™ vest time, a lead-horse on a 
binder that was bumping over a 
field in Pike County, Illinois, be- 
came a most uncomfortable seat 
for the young man astride it. As 
you may or may not know, depend- 
ing on whether or not you have 
held this particular position, even 
the gentlest of dobbins becomes no 
sort of a mount at all under these 
conditions, with harness where a 
saddle ought to be. 


gan that ended in the making of a 
Director of the Budget. The young 
man on horseback (and for all of 
his love of the outdoors you won’t 
find him in that position today) 
was Daniel W. Bell. His folks were 
farmers—some of them still are, 
none of them. that he can recall 
was ever a bookkeeper—but some- 
thing deep inside turned him from 
plows and harrows to ledgers and 
journals. He might have been a 
first rate farmer. He might not. 
But he did become the “Nation’s 
biggest bookkeeper” and the first 
man to be made Director of the 
Budget—he is “acting Director,” to 
be exact—that rose step by step 
through the ranks of the Treasury. 

When Germany had her revolu- 
tion, Kaiser, Prince and Baron 
went into the discard with a single, 
bloodless gesture and the wheels of 


government didn’t even stop turn- 


ing. The minor officials—“‘the men 
who do the work for which they 
get the wage,” as Kipling put it— 
came down to the office the next 
day as usual. If the world mar- 
veled at this, they didn’t. : 


Most Unusual Change 


For a ‘Career’ Man 


And why should they? Much 
the same thing happens when 
America has her quadrennial rev- 


} in a radio address on Sept. 5 urging 
support of the Administration in its pres- 
ent endeavors, said: 

“Th new liberty of the New Deal is 
an increased freedom for the men and| 
women who do the hard work of the| 
world. Those who arise in this day to| 
orate upon our ancient liberties are using | 
either the tactics of the demagogue by 
defending that which no one is attacking, | 
or they are making a low appeal to class | 
interests and. blind selfishness in a time | 


when the preservation of National health | 
and the perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions depend upon honest, candid discus- 
sion of our actual problems and upon find- 
ing ways to meet them.” 


Olutions at the polls. Department 
heads, and a few other heads fall 
under the guillotine of patronage, 
but the others carry on. And they 
seldom get into the headlines. This 
time one has. Dashing, suave and 
conservative Lewis Douglas, Budget 
Director, resigns. Pleasant, black- 
haired Daniel Bell gets a call on the 
‘phone, and in a few hours takes 


| Over, 


It wasn’t any great metamorpho- 
sis in Mr. Bell’s life. True he 
crossed a line which a “career” man 
never before has passed, but there 


And right there the process be- 


isn’t much about the job that he 


hasn't been doing or watched done | 
for a long, long time. 

“No,” he’ll tell you. “I don’t ex- 
pect to move in there”—indicating 
the Budget Director’s office in the 
front of the Treasury—“I still have 
my job here, too.” 


“Here,” is a comfortable office at 
the back of the building with a view 
over the park instead of across 
busy Pennsylvania Avenue. And he 
has been “there” ten years. His 
title is: Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits, and he won to it in 
just a little over a decade, plugging 
along right under the same roof. 


In 1910, when young Mr. Bell, 
finishing his course in the Gem City 
Business College in Illinois (Quincy 
is the “Gem City” if you didn’t know 
it) and young Lewis Douglas was 
still pursuing his studies at a pri- 
vate school on the Hudson, neither 
dreamed of being Budget Director 
some day, one reason being that 
there was no such job then to dream 
about. Both reached their goal by 
widely different routes, Douglas by 
the conventional course, a short but 
noteworthy political career, and 
Bell by the long road, from the bot- 
tom up. 


In school he liked arithmetic. In 
the business course he liked book- 
keeping, and the moment he was 
graduated he took the civil service 
examination. Waiting for the re- 
sult, he made one of the two de- 
tours from his straight path of en- 
deavor. For a month he took a 
Secretarial job, for he knew short- 
hand as well. His only other detour 
was during the interlude of war. 


Began as Treasury 
Clerk at $700 Per 


It was 1911 when the young man 
who didn’t want to be a farmer 
reached Washington and stepped 
into a $700-a-year job as clerk in 
the office of the Treasurer of the 
United States. But he didn’t last 
long there. The Accounting Divis- 
ion in the Architect’s Office needed 
a good man, and regretfully “that 
black-haired fellow over there” was 
yielded up for promotion. 


Into the Architect’s Office he 
went, at first doing secretarial 
work, but that job couldn’t hold 
him either, and he was soon back 
at his figures and doing things with 
them that made everyobdy sit up 
and take notice. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he was head bookkeeper and 
was handling the Architect’s an- 
nual report. When he took over 
these duties it had been the cus- 
tom for three men to handle the 
job of assembling the data; one to 


grave. 


run the adding machine, one to 
read from the records and one to 


put down the statements. Young 
Bell asked if he could handle it his 
way. He was permitted to do so, and 
soon was performing all three func- 
tions himself. 


When the war came along young 
Bell made application for the first 
Training Camp at Fort Myer. But 
to get in it was necessary to have 
the approval of one’s chief, and the 
Treasury felt that it was as impor- 
tant to have good men spilling ink 
as spilling blood, so they said “No.” 

Then came a chance to get tothe 
Air Corps, but that, on investiga- 
tion, proved to be just more figur- 
ing, and although it carried a cap- 
tain’s bars, Mr. Bell decided if he 
had to figure while the bugles were 
blowing he could do it just as well 
and less incongruously in mufti. 


But the situation grew hotter, 
and a friend slipped the word that 
there was yet another way. So 
young Bell resigned his job and en- 
listed as a private in the Tank 
Corps, a hard-boiled outfit, which 
encountered more grief than ac- 
tion, it is true, but got to France in 
jig time. After the armistice he was 
transferred to Motor Transport, but 
managed to get home by April, 1919, 
and walked right up to the waiting 
desk. 


Back to Treasury 
After World War 
But he didn’t occupy it long. He 


had hardly got used to wearing 
“slacks” again when he was plunged 


into a new specialty that made a~ 


reputation for him. War Loans — 
then it was mostly an accounting 
job—became his baby and he 
moved up with it under his arm to 
Executive Assistant under one As- 
sistant Secretary and then his suc- 
cessor; first Nicholas Kelly, and 
Elliot Wadsworth, as parties rose 
and fell. 


By 1924 Commissioner Hand — 
Accounts and Deposits—was already 
being loaded with the work that 
was in the end to bring him to his 
Mr. Bell was signalled and 
moved in to lift the burden. But 
just to make it more complicated, 
he brought with him, in addition 
to his Foreign Loans function, Rail- 
road Loans as well, which had come 
into being and landed in his lap 
with the Transportation Act of 
1920. 

He was now Deputy Commission- 
er, and when the Commissioner 
broke down and later died, it was 
“Commissioner” Bell. As simple ‘as 


that. 
By this time he had decided that 


further academic training might be 
a wise step, and like many other 
Government employes, he became 
a “sundowner,” opening his text 
books as soon as he had closed his 
account books. He studied higher 
mathematics and completed. a 
course in law. 

Meanwhile there had hardly been 
a conference on the subject of For- 
eign Loans, and there has hardly 
been an important one since, when 
Mr. Bell’s presence was not merely 
noted but needed. And under the 
Executive order of July, 1933, he 
began another task which paved 
the way directly into his latest re- 
sponsibility. 


Had Constant Contact 
With Budget Bureau 

Formerly all 
sent in their reports direct to the 
Budget Bureau. And they came 
slowly, some of them. Under the 
new order they are turned into De- 
posits and Accounts, are garnered 
and strained through this office un- 
der Mr. Bell’s watchful eye. He has 
reduced the “lag” from a 30-to-90- 
day one to six days. 

And while Mr. Douglas has served, 
Mr. Belt has been in frequent touch 
with him. So after all the call that 
apprised him of his latest promo- 
tion, except that it came right from 
the top—and it must thrill anyone 
to have a President call him on the 


telephone—wasn’t such a jolt after © 


all. It was just the next chapter 
in an¢Alger story and you always 
know how they are going to come 
out. 
Probably some of arduous “con- 
ferring”’ that is the bane of the 
Budget Director may be spared Mr. 
Bell. Some of these conferences 
are important and necessary as a 
source of information for the man 
who must say what the Government 
will spend and what it must go 
without. But many of them are 
nothing more than political parties, 
trade and barter, suasion and plaint. 
And Mr. Bell’s boast is that he isn’t 
political. He has lived in Wash- 
ington longer than he has lived 
anywhere else, which means that 
he has no vote. He has seen ad- 
ministrations come and go. His, 
politically, is not to reason why, his 
but to debit or credit with his eye 
to the columns of red and black 
and not his ear to the ground. 


No Political Bent; 
Hasn’t Even a Vote 


And if the more political-minded 
of his superiors, relieve him of some 
of the responsibility of dealing with 
their kind, they in return will be 
spared a battle over policies based 


departments had 


What It Will Cost 
Students to Go | 
Through College 


Low Charges at State Insti- 
tutions — Yale Most Ex- 
pensive for Boys, Vassa> 
for Girls—Student Aid. 


BALANCER 


How much does it cost to go to college® 
Each Autumn this question looms large 
to many boys and girls considering plans 
to attend college for the first time. To @ 
few of them the cost factér is unimpor- 
tant, but most of them will make their 
decision in some measure according to 
the amount of money they will need to 
spend. 

The economical student in Ifberal-arts 
colleges spends from $540 to $630 in the 
freshman year, as determined by an ave 
erage of the costs of all institutions, com- 
piled by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in 
higher education of the United States 
Office of Education. 

But he warns that this figure is of lit- 
tle value because of the great variation in 
costs in the different types of schools. 


State Colleges Cheapest 
If the prospective freshman must econ- 
omize, says Dr. Greenleaf, it will probably 
be best for him to go to a State univer- 
sity or college where a large percentage 
of the tuition expense is met by income 
from taxes. 

The medium cost is incurred in attend- 
ing a denominational institution. They 
represent nearly two-thirds of the cole 
leges. 

Expenses in the coeducational institue. 
tions are much lower than in colleges for 
men or in colleges for women. They are 
highest in the privately controlled col- 
leges and universities. 

Fees are nearly the same in most in- 
stitutions (approximately $30), except in 
State institutions, where they are higher, 
probably, says Dr. Greenleaf, because of the 
smaller tuition charges. There is no tuition 
charge in 37 State institutions, but 45 oth- 
ers average a charge of $79; tuition to 
non-residents averages $128. | 

Rates for Board | 

Board and room rates are consistently 
higher in women’s colleges, lower in men’s 
colleges, and least in the coeducational 
‘institutions. This is accounted for noton 
the hypothesis that college women eat 
more, but that they are served in better 
style in more pleasing surroundings and. 
with more carefully chosen menus. 

Dr. Greenleaf’s figures show that the 
minimum cost for nine months of school- 
‘ing in 94 State colleges and universities 
averages $376. 

A student may attend any of 55 Sta 
institutions on this amount or less for the 
freshman year, but in 39 institutions he 
must pay more. If he attends institutions 
‘in California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
|Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
# ‘Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, Alaska, 
; or Hawaii, he must pay at least from $500 
to $800. 
oa How Colleges Compare 
_ The most expensive of men’s colleges is 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where the minimum cost is $1,080. 

_ An economical freshman at Yale is able 

to get by if he pays $10 for fees, $75 for 

“room, $265 for board, $250 for incidentals, 
$450 for tuition, making a total of $1,050. 
| Most of his classmates, however, would 
spend $1,300 or more. 


with a minimum of $933. 

Vassar is the most expensive of the 
women’s colleges. No girl can expect. to 
go to school there for a year without 
spending at least $1,350. 

Low Cost at Berea 

One of the least expensive colleges is 
in Kentucky. Berea college in that State 
has a program of student self-help which 
enables it to charge a yearly minimum of 
$172. 

Residents of New York City need pay 
only a fee of $1 to attend C. C. N. Y. and 
Brooklyn and Hunter colleges. 
| In recent years many colleges have 
made special efforts to enable worthy 
students to stay in school even though 
they are short of funds. State institu- 
tions in 1933-34 deferred tuitions of more 
than 8,000 students, while the privately 
controlled colleges thus aided more than 
| 6,000. 


! 


Worked Up Through the Treasury to High Government Post si" ses Sate 


Work Not Politics 


Ledgers and Journals 
Lured Boy Early Off | 


Illinois Farm 


on class or party prejudice and prin- 
ciple. 

And if he gets along as well in 
his new job as he has in his old 
ones he will be happy enough. 
Newspaper men like him, he is will- 
ing, and what is more, is able, to 
translate the most complicated fis- 
cal statement into a language a 
layman can understand, and he can 
get along with people as well as 
figures. 


Student-aid Funds 
Scholarships and loan funds _ estab- 
While he doesn’t care much for | ished in many institutions total more 
the social game as . Washington 
plays it, he likes a good time, with | controlled colleges. 4 
friends and preferably, except when | Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
bridge lures, with friends out of tion funds to be distributed next year are 
doors. He is married and has one expected to enable 100,000 students to at- 
daughter whose photograph in her | tend college. The same plan is to be em- 
riding togs adorns his desk. He | Ployed as was used last year. Institutions 
swims and golfs, but when it comes | Bag 
’ ; 
| work on projects which do not conflict 
jolt him into the 'with the regular work activities provided 
rides. 


‘by the institutions, the FERA will pay 
‘students from $15 to $20 monthly. 


WHAT IS A STAR WORTH?— 


NRA RULES ON ACTOR'S. PAY 


Is your salary excessive? Is some other; outcry against any salary limitations. 
employer trying to entice you away to a! They were also opposed to any regulation 
better job? Well, don’t worry; that is, if. which would keep them from being 
you happen to be in the movies. The “stolen” by other producers with fatter 
provisions in the code which cover these) pocketbooks. 
eventualities have been suspended. In-| How Stars Are Made 
definitely. On the producers’ side the argument 

Or if you happen to be a vaudeville per-| was that however talented an actor, he 
former and they try to make you play two| became a star only through big pictures 
theaters a day for the price of one, don’t | and big publicity. On the stars’ side the 
worry about that, either. The daily mini-| contention was that after a star became 
mum wage for your act has been fixed at! a star he ought to be able to demand @ 
$7.50, no matter how many performances, star’s pay. There have been instances 
you ‘give. But if you appear in two the-| where stars under long-term contracts got _ 
aters within the same 24 hours, you get little more than an extra’s pay for a con- 
a minimum of $15. | siderable time after they had achieved 

Backstage Cheers Stardom. 

Cheers from Hollywood and Broadway; “The entire»matter,” as Mr. Rosenblatt 
echoed clear to Washington last week. | says, “sifts down to one of business judg- 
One big reason given by Division Admin-| ment. As in any other type of specula- 
istrator Sol A. Rosenblatt for recommend- tive investment, the producer will natu- 
‘ing the suspension of the movie code pro-/| rally adjust the term of the contract with 
‘visions was that they couldn’t be carried | a view to securing an adequate return on 
‘out. In a report of 12 printed pages, plus his capital investment within the life of 
121 additional printed pages of data, Mr. the contract.” As to created values which 


- Rosenblatt explained that a star or ex- exceed the original expectation, “there 


‘ecutive “is worth as much as the public seems to be no valid reason why he should 
can be led to think he is worth,” the, expect to retain an option in perpetuity 
gauge being how much the public pays toon these values, if there 1S no contract 
‘see what the star or executive has of- | basis for such continuation.” 

fered. And if the producer doesn't know; Stars having been fixed up, the plaint 
in advance how much a star will be worth, | of the vaudeville performers came in for 
how can a code authority tell? attention. Under the approved minimum 
The report and recommendatons are the | Of $7.50, the vaudevillians in some in- 
‘result of two trips to the coast by Mr. | stances had been engaged for more than 
Rosenblatt, innumerable conferences and| one theatre a day but paid $7.50 for the 
and an exhaustive questionnaire. But total of performances. The actors didn’t 
even before Mr. Rosenblatt’s first visit the| like the idea at all, and neither did the. 
Hollywood stars were making no little| NRA. 
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Commercial Side 


Thinning Ranks | 
Of Skilled Labor 


Scarcity in Industry to Be 
Remedied—System of In- 
struction to Be Set Up sal 
Labor Department | 


| pes the first time, a nation-wide pro- 
eram for training skilled workmen is | 
being set up in this country. Officials of 
the new Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training, created last month in ac- 
cordance with an executive order of Pres- | 
ident Roosevelt, hope to develop a system | 
which will remedy the existing shortage | 
_@f skilled craftsmen. 

Five years ago, when the depression | 
first began, American industry stopped 
most of its efforts to train new workers 
or to enroll learners or apprentices. Since 
this was merely a pronounced emphasis 
of trends which had been going on for 20 
years, it has meant that this country is 
“becoming more or less bankrupt for) 
skill,” says Frank Cushman, who repre- | 
sents the Federal Office of Education on | 
the new committee. | 


MATURITY OF CRAFTSMEN | 


There is every likelihood, observes MT. | 
Cushman, that this shortage of skilled | 
craftsmen will become even greater un- 
less definite action is taken by industry 
or the Government to train more work- | 
ers. He says that in some trades the av- 
erage age today is over 40 years, and in 
others there are more workmen over 60 
than there are under 21 years of age. 

It is difficult to show the seriousness 
of the shortage of skilled workmen, Mr. 
Cushman points out, because it is un- 
evenly distributed. Some cities and some 
trades may have a surplus, but the coun- | 
try as a whole is believed to have a dis- | 
tinct shortage. 

Other Federal officials agree with Mr. 
Cushman in his analysis. They explain 
that in many cases skilled craftsmen who. 
have been out of jobs during the last few 
years have left the towns where they were 
employed and have found jobs in other 
occupations. 

The increase in the number of help- 
wanted advertisements in the newspapers 
is cited as further proof of the difficulty 
employers are having to get workers they 
need. | 

Kenneth Coolbaugh, of the Department | 
of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
. who predicted the shortage of workers a 
year or more ago, makes this statement: 


SCARCITY OF SKILLED LABOR 


“Talk to employment and _ personnel 
men, superintendents and managers of | 
public and private employment bureaus. ' 
Their plaints are identical. They are up> 
against it for the skilled artisan.” 

The National Recovery Administration | 
codes make insufficient provision for 
training new workers, partly because of 
the desire of the unions to give as much 
work as possible to craftsmen already 
unemployed. 

The Office of Education found in an 
analysis of 218 NRA codes that 40 per 
cent specified a learning period; 27 per 
cent made provision for apprentice- 
ship, and 46 per cent made no provision 
~for training employes. 

To correct this situation, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order, ef- 
fective July 15, enabling industry to em- 
ploy apprentices at lower than the mini- 
mum specified in the codes, provided that | 
a certificate had been obtained from an 
agency designated by the Secretary of 
Labor. 


TRAINING OF 2,000 HOURS - 


In the order an apprentice is defined 
as “a person at least 16 years of age who 
- has entered into a written contract with 
an employer or an association of employ-. 
ers, whieh provides for at least 2,000 
hours of reasonably continuous employ- 
ment for such pergon and for his partici- 
pation in an approved program of train- 
ing.” This amount of employment is 
- equivalent to 40 hours a week of work for 
a full year. 

Secretary of Labor Francis Perkins has 
issued regulations to provide for a new 
national training system for apprestices 
in accordance with the President’s order. 
These specify that each year 144 hours 
of the apprentice period must be devoted 
to related general and technical instruc- 
tion given by public authorities. The be- 
ginning wage cannot be less than one- 
fourth of the basic wage rate for journey- 
men in the locality and the average wage 
for the period of training must not be 
less than one-half of the journeymen’s 
rate. 


TRAINING APPRENTICES 


The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training is now carrying out a program of 
eight regional conferences over the coun- 
try to prepare for the setting up of State 
agencies which will have supervision of 
the training programs in each State. 
Other members of the committee, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Cushman, are Mrs. Clara 
Beyer of the Children’s Bureau and Stan- 
ley Posner, Research and Planning Di- 
vision of NRA. 

The agencies to be established in the 
States will include representatives of the 
NRA, United States Employment Service, 
State Boards for Vocational Education, 
State Labor Departments, employers and 
employes. 

In addition to setting up the first Na- 
tion-wide program of training for the 
trades, members of the Committee point 
out, the new system will make it possible 
to scientifically regulate the number of 
persons who receive training. Thus there 
will be eliminated over-crowding of some 
trades and consequent waste both to the 
individual workman and to the country as 
a whole. 

Apprentices will benefit from the new 
System as they will receive school in- 
struction in addition to-the work on the 
job and it will be possible to transfer them 
from one plant to another if the firm in 
which they begin instruction decides to 
curtail its training program. 

Recognition of the apprentice problem 


SKILLED WORKERS IMPORTED 


in this country, points out Mr. Cushman, 
has been slow in comparison with the 
progress made by European countries. 
This has been partly due to the fact that 
until recent years immigration supplied 


Declaration Liberty 


...Issuedby... 


The American Liberty League 


fundamental principles which gave birth to the 
Constitution should become a member of the 
American Liberty League. 


Fy tare American citizen who believes in the 


As stated in our charter, we intend to teach those 
things that will awaken in the hearts and minds of our 
people an appreciation of the necessity of cherishing, 
protecting, defending and fighting for those liberties 
and rights which are guaranteed by the Constitution 
and which must be preserved if we expect our form c° 
government to endure. 


Every citizen, man or woman, in the shop, in the 
field, in the mill, in the counting house, in the business 


world, in the home or in any walk of life, who believes © 


in the aims and purposes of the League will have oppor- 
tunity of joining through at least one of the several 
divisions which will presently be organized. 


Among these there will be the Farmer’s Division, the 
Labor Division, the Homeowner’s Division, the Life In- 
surance Policyholder’s Division, the Savings Deposit- 
or’s Division, the Stockholder’s Division, the Bond- 
holder’s Division, the Shopkeeper’s Division and others. 


oe will be an Executive Committee of about 
eighteen chosen from different parts of the country, 
which Committee will be responsible for the conduct 
of the League. In addition there will be a Supreme Ad- 
visory Council of fifty or sixty citizens, thoroughly 
representative of every section, to counsel with and ad- 
vise the Executive Committee in its important work. 


Not Against ‘““New Deal” 


Addressing ourselves specifically to the purposes of © 


the League, we are not for the “New Deal” nor against 
the “New Deal” because that phrase embodies a variety 
of proposals on some of which there will be differences 
of opinion among us and on others of which there will 
be virtually unanimous approval. 


We are not for one political party as against another 
hecause we believe in the two party system, and we 
shall take no steps to bring about a change in the form 
of organization of either party, though we shall reserve 
the right to appeal to both parties to endorse the prin- 
ciples for which we stand. 


As an organization we are neither for nor against 
President Roosevelt. We should be happy to feel that 
we had his support. We are for those men who share 
with us a devotion to the principles for which we stand. 


We are not seeking to establish a group of any spe~ 


cialized character. Our objective is to persuade the 
elected officers of government in whatever rank to fol- 
low the principles in which we believe, and to induce a 
majority of the voters in every State and every Con- 
gressional district to elect candidates, regardless of 
party affiliation, who have pledged allegiance to and 
by their acts in public office have shown that they will 
carry out the principles of the American Liberty 
League. 


What are some of those principles and what are some 
of the abuses of our American system which give occa- 
sion for the formation of the League? 


The Creed of the League 


WE believe that the Congress of the United States 
should represent the people and should not shirk 
that task in any way by delegating its authority to 


‘bureaucrats under the guise of administrative “effi- 


ciency” or through any other subterfuge. 


We believe that Congress should make the laws and 
that bureaus or boards or commissions should not be 
permitted to promulgate arbitrary regulations or “de- 
cisions” having the force of law or to apply punish- 
ments not contained in the law or to conduct trials 
without an adequate opportunity for review or appeal. 

We believe that the courts of the nation and not 
Government bureaus should pass upon questions of 
civil justice. 

We believe that the several States should retain the 
powers not granted to the Federal Government by the 


Constitution and that the Federal Government should 
not, by the use of public funds or by any other form 
of usurpation, trespass upon the rights of the several 
States. : 

We believe the Federal Government should not de- 
prive the people of rights that have never been 
granted to it by the Constitution. 


We believe that government should always be the 
servant and agent of the people and not the master of 
the people. Such rights as are reserved to the people 
by the Constitution should not be given up except 
with their formal consent and in the ways provided 
by the Constitution itself. pee 


We believe that the right to authorize the spending 
of public funds and to raise revenue is solely the func- 
tion of the legislative branch of the Government, 
and that balanced budgets and sound fiscal policy can 
come only when there is a retention by Congress of its 
full responsibility for the nature and manner of ex- 
pending public money. 


lage American Liberty League is a movement which 

will not be stilled by the wise-cracks of politicians 
and partisans or epithets that come from those who are 
unfamiliar with the depth of conviction and solemnity 


of purpose which are the heart and soul of a militant 
cause. 


Campaign of Education 


To us as a group and to the League as it will be 
presently unfolded in our intensive campaign of educa- 
tion, human rights and property rights are inseparable. 


Take away a man’s home or business and you have 
robbed him of his opportunity. Take away by the 
caprice of bureaucracy or the tyranny of autocratic 
power the savings of men, women and children through- 
out the land and you have not merely taken their prop- 
erty away but you have forced them into the bread-lines 
of our tragic discontent. 


It is not incumbent upon the American Liberty 
League or any other body of private citizens to formu- 
late a legislative program related to the coordination of 
human rights and property rights in the economic 
structure or for the protection of one class against ex- 
ploitation by another. This is the true function and re- 
sponsibility of the elected officers of Government and 
we propose to see to it that the people of our country 
know exactly what the Constitution requires and what 
it does not permit of every branch of Government. 


“Emergency Does Not Create Power” 
ANY of the measures taken in the last two Admin- 
istrations have been defended on the plea of a na- 
tional emergency. It should be noted, however, that the’ 


Supreme Court of the United States this very year has © 


declared that “emergency does not create power,” but 
merely gives justification for the use of previously un- 
used powers of the Constitution. 


The time is approaching when the American people 
will have to decide to what extent some of the emer- 
gency measures, taken without warrant of law or the 
Constitution, shall be permanently inbedded in our 
system of government. 


W* propose to inform the people so that they may send 
to Congress men and women who will not, under 
the camouflage of “emergency”, destroy the funda- 


mental rights guaranteed by the Constitution, Senators © 


and Representatives who will not abdicate their func- 
tions to a concentrated bureaucracy. 


Our forefathers separated themselves from the 
mother country because they felt that taxation without 
representation was tyranny, Today large groups are 
being taxed for the benefit not of the whole people or 
for the support of the Government alone, but for the 
direct benefit of other specific groups and classes. 

The American Liberty League thoroughly recognizes 
the obligation of our government to come to the relief 
of the men and women who are in distress because of 
unemployment through no fault of their own or are suf- 
fering from affliction over which they could have no 


control. And this we firmly believe can be done with- 
out violation of our Constitution or American tradi- 
tions. 


Business which bears the responsibility fcr the pay- 
checks of private employment has little voice in govern- 
ment and is harassed by a sabotage of constitutional 
principles and by irresponsible theorists who would 
amend the Constitution with the hyprocritical cry that 
the Constitution is “elastic”, 


The only way the Constitution can be and should be 
amended is by the people themselves, 


Let Constitutional Conventions Pass on Issue 
F SOME of the legislative undertakings of today are 
to be made acceptable as permanent reforms, then the 
honest thing to do is to give the people an opportunity 
to pass upon those reforms in constitutional conven- 
tions duly called for the purpose of subtracting from 
or adding to the powers of the Federal or State gov- 
ernments, as the case may be. 


Respect for law and for the Constitution comes out 
of an open and above-board method of establishing its 
limitations, 


Nor are we concerned alone with the acts of the Fed- 
eral Government that deviate from the accepted prin- 
ciples of the charter of government that has for nearly 
150 years sheltered America. Conspicuous threats 
against constitutional government have arisen in a 
number of States in the last three or four years, We 
shall be as vigilant in seeking to educate the voters of 
America on the meaning of State transgressions as in 
explaining Federal usurpations of the rights of the 
people. 


Cooperate With Other Organizations 

W* SHALL welcome the cooperation of organizations 

everywhere which have purposes identical with ours. 
We shall cooperate with the American Bar Association, 
which, at its meeting last week, pointed to some of the 
abuses of power occasioned by the setting up of Federal 
boards and commissions and agencies that violate 
American principles of justice. 


We are militantly determined to carry on this fight 
with all our resources and all our energies to keep our 
Government within its appointed bounds and to make 
representative government truly representative of the 
interests of all people. 


We are enlisted.for as many years as may be neces- 


sary to enforce respect for the Constitution as the . 


charter of principles of human liberty and property 
rights. It was bequeathed to us by the founders of our 
Republic as the living voice of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, designed to preserve, to defend and to 
maintain the liberties of all people. 


(Signed) THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
John W. Davis 
-Irenee duPont 
Nathan L. Miller 
Jouett Shouse 
Alfred E, Smith 
James W. Wadsworth 


Addendum | 
Resides issuing the foregoing statement, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its initial meeting in New York 
Sept. 4, 1994, elected Jouett Shouse, president, and W. 
H. Stayton, secretary, and added the following com- 


. ment: 


It will be several weeks before the personnel of our 
Executive Committee will be completed and probably 
December first before the active campaign of educa- 
tion for our objectives will be fully under way. 

Meanwhile we wish to express our appreciation of 
the favorable nation-wide response given to the first 
statement of oyir plan. It has been even more heart- 
ening than we could have hoped. Also, we wish, by 
the foregoing statement, to remove any misconcep- 
tions which have arisen from the fact that our pro-. 


gram has not as yet been comprehensively explained. 


wearing 


Committee—suave 


x 
for the sons of skilled workers to study 
for the professions or to take up work 
which eliminated necessity for several 
years of apprentice training. 


RUSH OF APPLICATIONS 


Nowadays this attitude has changed, 
members of the Committee point out. 
Young men are anxious to get into the 
trades. For example, the apprentice 
school at the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
recently had openings for about 50 men. 
It received 5,000 applications. The Boston 
Navy Yard advertised a short time ago 
for one apprentice and received appli- 
cations from 1,125 youths. 

The prevailing opinfon that modern in- 
ventions decrease the demand for skilled 
labor is wrong, says Mr. Cushman. They 
decrease the demand for unskilled workers 
but cause an increase in the need for 
mechanics and skilled factory employes. 

It is true that some trades such as those 
of wagon and coach makers and coopers 
are practically extinct today. But instead 
there are skilled structural-iron 
workers, electricians, and other workers 
who have been given jobs by the new 
inventions. 


much of American industry’s need for) MANY WOULD-BE MECHANICS 


skilled workmen. 

Ornamental plasterers and stone-cutters 
came to this country from Italy. Car- 
penters and building mechanics were im- 
ported from England, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavian countries Similar instances 
- might be given for other trades. 

Some evidences are being observed of a 
changing attitude among American youth 
in regard to apprentice training. Part 
of the shortage of skilled labor has been 


Another factor in the situation pointed 
out by Mr. Cushman is the great over- 
supply in the skilled labor field of “the 
great American half-baked product.” He 
declares that in many cities “not more 
than 10 per cent of the unemployed peo- 
ple who claim to be experienced in the 
Skilled ~occupations can measure up to 
ordinary standards of performance. There 
is an excess of what may be termed 
‘would-be mechanics.’” 


brought about because of the tendency 


If it had not been for the work which 


HOW MUCH CAN AMERICA 


CONSUME?—AN ESTIMATE 


Brookings Institution’s Belief That More Production I 
The Need 


[Continued from Page 2] 


cans can go about their consuming 
in a bigger way. 

What’s more, the Brookings auth- 
ors say that the only way to in- 
crease American production in the 
future is to set about seriously to 
produce more than Americans can 
use. 

Buyers want more than they are 
buying. Hardly any argument about 
that. And these wants, not nearly 


has been done by the public trade schools 
there would be an even greater shortage 
of skilled workers. Several of the rail- 
roads and large corporations also have 
had apprentice training programs. 


The lack of skilled workmen and the | 
necessity for using poorly-trained men 
means a loss not only to the individuals | 
concerned but also to industry. Members| 
of the Committee express the hope that 
through the new training program ade-| 
quate skilled labor will Be supplied and! 


much of the present hit-and-miss method | families couldn't afford an adequate diet, 
of choosing occupations will be elim- | and only 10 per cent enjoyed the liberal 
diet. 


| inated. 


| satisfied, are big enough to absorb 


a productive output many times 


that achieved in 1929, banner year 
for American production, 


The authors believe their findings 
wreck the theory that the Nation 
has passed from an era of scarcity 
to one of plenty. They say: “Of 
more significance . . . is the fact 
that it is being embodied, more or 
less consciously, in governmental 
policies.” 

Going on to support their belief 
that consumptic:. can be stepped 
up many a notch, the authors at- 
tempt to further find out what the 
nation should produce to satisfy 
minimum needs of all. For a goal 
they choose the estimates for a 
“reasonable standard of living” as 
fixed by the Bureau of Horhe Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 


They find that in 1929 three-fourths of 


‘a 


Food production alone, they claim, 


— be expended more than 40 per 
cent. 

And then it would take 40 per cent 
more food to satisfy reasonable needs, it 
would take a still higher percentage of 
other goods to provide a reasonable living 
Standard. This is based on the fact that 
food is the “staff of life,” and other needs 
often are sacrificed that there may be 
enough to eat. 


The national income, say the authors, 
may be measured in terms of dollars, but 
it really is the sum of all the goods and 
services the nation produces. To get 
more of these goods and services, more 
must be produced, since: “No matter how 
much we may increase wage rates with a 
view to expanding purchasing power, we 
will not find available in the market 
places the goods which minister to the 
satisfaction of human wants unless they 
are produced. 


“Whether we live under a wage, price 
and profit system or under a completely 
communistic method of economic organi- 
zation, it will always be true that the 
level of consumption or the standard of 
living can be raised only ‘through the 
production of more food, clothing, shel- 
ter, comforts, and luxuries.” 

Even a relatively nyinor increase in fam- 
ily incomes would be enough fo create a 
consumptive demand far in excess of 
what the country was able to produce in 
1929, the report insists. - 

The present volume is the second in a 
series of four, the first having been de- 
voted to production capacity. The entire 
Study is a thorough investigation to find 


out if the present way of dividing our | 


national income is the sore spot of our 


|econgmic system, 


Looking Into Future 
Of the Machine Era 


Study to Consider Need for 
Modern Devices 


Is a new machine age in sight? 

Skies full of planes, homes packed with 
labor-saving devices, new-style trains— 
these are some of the pictures that makers 


of the machines that make machine-age 
products are painting as they wonder 
what lies ahead. 

To find an answer, if possible, the De- 
partment of Commerce has begun a study 
into what the future holds for machinery 
fabricating industry. 


The machinery makers are geared to, 


run at the 1929 levels. If the trend since 
early 1933 continues, they face financial! 
reorganization and must adapt themselves 
to new and reduced levels. 

Commenting on the study, R. E. W. 
Harrison, chief of the Machinery Division 
in charge, said that the answer will evolve 
from a careful appraisal of provable mar- 
kets and extent of general usage which 
new and improved mechanical equipment 
will find. 

The transportation field offers one ot 
the most attractive prospects, Already 
under way is a movement for safer and 
more efficient aircraft at a low price that 
is expected to attract a wide demand for 
planes. 

Then there is hope in the railroad situ- 
ation, where carriers are flirting with die- 
Se] and electric locomotives, 


borne fruit,” 


Of War as Told 


At Senate Inquiry 


Activities of Builders of 
Submarines in Stimulat- 
ing Their Business With 
Many Nations’ 


International news is being flashed to 
he world by telegraph operators set up 
on the first landing of the marble stairs 
leading to the caucus room in the Senate 
office building. Messenger boys dash from 
the room clutching yellow sheets of news 
copy. Inside that room, for the first time, 
the story is being told of the activities 
of the American makers of munitions and 
implements of war, a story that so far 
has many and varied international raml- 


' fications. 


The scene inside the hearing room {!s 
scarcely in keeping with the sensational 
things which are being revealed each day. 
The great crystal chandeliers are still 
their Summer cnheese-cloth 
shrouds. Across the front of the room 


is a long mahogany table, back of which 


are seated the members of the Senate 
Chairman Nye of 
North Dakota in the center. A smaller 


table is placed at right angles with the 
| big table and directly across from Sena- 
| tor Nye. 
_shenbush, chief investigator, with stacks 
|of documents before him. At the other 
| Side there is a clerk. And then directly 
facing the Senators are the “witnesses.” 


At one side sits Stephen Rau- 


International Sales 
Senator Nye takes up the questioning, 
asking the merchants of arms about pare 
ticular phases of their business—sales in 
Eurcepe, salesmen in South America, con-. 
tracts with the State Department. Time 


| and again he pulls from a pile of docu- 
| ments before him. a typewritten copy of a 
, letter from the files of the concern under 
| investgation. 
hibit —,” he questions the men before him 
| about the contents of the letter. Senator 
| Bone interposes a sharp question. After a 
| time, Senator Clark of Missouri takes up 
| the questioning. 


Inthroducing each as “Ex= 


And so the day pro- 


The first week of the long-heralded 
| Senate munitions investigation to deter- 
‘mine whether there is a “commercial 
motive” back of war has drawn to a close. 
|Before the bar of the Committee have 
appeared so far: Henry R. Carse, presi-e 
dent of the Electric Boat Company; Lawe 
rence Y. Spear, vice president; and Henry 
R. Sutphen, vice president; L. L. Driggs, 
| president of Driggs Ordnance & Engineer- 
Co. 

What Hearings Revealed 
' Under questioning by members of the 
committee who had betore them copies of 
correspondence from the files of the wite- 
nesses, many allegations were made with 
regard to practices in the arms manu- 
facturing and selling business. Some of 
these allegations, all of which have been 
made a part of the investigating commit- 
tee’s hearing record so far, are as follows: 

War Department Aid 

The War Department in 1929 aided the 
Driggs Company to obtain secret designs 
for rapid-fire anti-aircraft guns in an ef- 
fort to build up the company’s business. 

The King of England in 1932 intervened 
in negotiations between an American mu<- 
nitions firm and the Government of Po- 
land in behalf of Vickers, Ltd. 

The Navy Department authorized @ 
, Special trip of a heavy-gun cruiser to Ture 
_key in 1929 to “advertise” Driggs guns. 
| The American Armament Corporation 
sold $800,000 worth of guns to Bolivia while 
the nation was warring with Paraguay in 
Gran Chaco. 

' The Electric Boat Co. of the United 

Statestand Vickers, Ltd., of Great Britain, 

have divided up the world between them 
for submarine-building. 
| German Use of Patents 
| Secrets of the Electric Boat patent 
leaked through to Germany during the 
war, and were used in designing the 
U-boats. 
| The Electric Boat Company has paid 
large commissions to Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
‘mystery arms super-salesman, 
' The Electric Boat Co. has made paye 
‘ments to Luis Aubry_ of the Peruvian 
savy for his activities in South America 
on its behalf. 

When, some years ago, the Tacna- 
Arica disnute was disturbing Chile and 
Peru, Vickers, Ltd., was active in trying 
to sell submarines to Chile, while at the 
same time the Electric Boat was trying 
to make sales to Peru. 

In connection with the Chilean trouble, 
Vice President Spear of the Electric Boat 
Co. warned a Vickers, Ltd., official that 
“groft is the real foundation of all South 
| American business.” 
| Peruvian Loan Negotiations 
| A commission was paid by Electric 
Goat to Juan Leguia, son of the lates 
| President Leguia of Peru. : 
| Letters from a@ prominent Vickers offi- 
cial to Electri¢ Boat officials referred to: 
'Possible action (on disarmament) “at 
| Geneva or some other trenchant conven- 

uion,” and aiso to “Geneva or any other 
‘,oublesome organization.” 

A representative of Electric Boat suge 
gested to the Navy Department at Washe 
ington in 1920 that the Navy send “a fleet 
cf supmarines to South America to visit 
Rio de Janeiro, the Argentine, go through 
ihe Straits and up the West Coast.” 
Official Assistance 
| In the late ‘20s, Vice President Spear 
| of Electric Boat wrote to a Vickers offi- 
cial: “It is too bad the pernicious ace 
tivities of our State Department have put 
the brake on armament orders from Peru 
by forcing the resumption of formal diplo- 
matic relations with Chile.” 

Vessels ruled by the State Department 
to be “war craft” were sold to Italy in 
1916 by Electric Boat in violation of laws 
of neutrality. 

The State Department agreed in 1923 
to aid Electric Boat in obtaining a sub- 
marine contract from Italy. 

A mysterious conference between Amere 
ican naval officers and Turkish diplomats 
was held in Washington in 1928 to are 
range the sale of arms of the Electri¢e 
Boat Co. to Turkey. 

Sales to Turkey 

Two Spanish naval offigers bearing 
passes made out to Electric Boat Co. offi- 
cials inspected submarines at the Boston 
Navy Yard a year before the United States 
‘entered the war. 

During the recent revolutions in Cuba, 
American firms sold munitions to both 
Government officials and the rebels. 

A vice president of the Electric Boat 
Co, reported to his superiors in 1930 that 
he had successfully conducted the cam- 
paigns of two members of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

A vice president of the Electric Boat 
Co. reported to his president in 1929 that 
“it is a pleasure indeed to pneport to you 
that all of our legislaive efforts have 
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A Moot Question: 


What Is Wrong 
With the Farmer? 


Growers Themselves Are to 


Decide What They Want, 
—Pro and Con on Federal | 
Production Control 


t ten annual Fall debate on that iutrigu- 

ing subject: “What is wrong with 

the farmer?” opened this past week with 
@ distinguished cast. 

Thus, on one side, were Herbert Hoover, 
former President, and Owen D. Young. 
prominent financier, industrialist 
Democrat. Opposing were Henry A. Wal; 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, and Chester | 
C. Davis, Administrator of the AAA. 

In between are the farmers, who this | 
year are to be permitted to get into the | 
debate themselves, adding a touch of. 
color. 

The arguments, affecting 30,000,000 per- | 
gons in the Nation’s population, were 
offered through periodicals, through news- 
papers and from the rostrum. 

@ 


SAYS HERBERT HOOVER 


RGUED Mr. Hoover: 

The farmer is a tragic figure. 

He has been called on to sacrifice his 
liberty for economic comfort. 
’ He is being herded into regiments. 

Over his head is a club of government | 
control over credit to force him to con- 
form to federally imposed plans. 

The best solution of the farm problem 
would have to take marginal lands out of : 
use. 


SAYS OWEN D. YOUNG 


HEN argued Mr. Young: 

Farmers will not submit to dictation. 
They demand the right to run their own 
affairs. 

One thing is held sacred by them, and 
that is liberty of action. 

Government should confine .-its activity | 
in defending farmers to restraining other | 
population groups from taking advantage 
of the farmer through speculation. 

In addition, government should suppiy | 
farmers with information on production, 
and to some extent it should control | 
marketing, warehouses and credits. 

* 


MR. WALLACE’S REPLY 


EPLIED Mr. Wallace: 
All of the people are for liberty in the | 
sense referred to by Mr. Hoover and Mr. | 
Young But this is not the liberty in the 


- @conomic sense to run through red lights. 


AM of this led to the announcement_of 


The farmers themselves are capable of 
determining whether they want a chance | 
to control their industry, They are to 
make the decisions. 

Removing marginal land farm produc- 
tion is a long-time program, impossible 
to make effective in a short period. It 
involves profound human adjustments. 
The 50,000,000 marginal acres of farm land 
produce only a small fraction of the coun- 
try’s farm output. 


x*x* 
MR. DAVIS’ VIEWS 
AND: argued Mr. Davis: 

Under Mr. Hoover’s Administration in , 
1932, tobacco and cotton farmers as a 
condition of receiving seed loans from the 
Government had to contract not to plant 
more than 65 per cent of their previous | 
acreage. There was no Congress author- | 
ity for this. | 
_ Also under Mr. Hoover in 1933, all farm-. 
ers receiving loans for seed were obligated | 
to agree not to plant more than 70 per. 
cent of any crop. 

Borrowing farmers now as in the past 
must agree to cooperate with the Gov-| 
ernment programs. 

Besides, the Republican platform in 
1932 said that it was fundamental to con- 
trol farm production and to reduce farm 
acreage. This is what AAA is doing. 

Farmers do not need to have someone 
tell them what they want. The machinery 
now is provided for them to express their 
own wants and they have that oppor- 
tunity. 


NEW PLANS ANNOUNCED 


‘plans now being formulated to have 
the farmers themselves determine whether 
ot want any crop control program in 

The first of these referenda is to be 
carried out among corn-hog producers. 
Another will come later among cotton 
farmers and other groups affected by con- 
trol programs. 

Said Mr. Davis: 

“This is the farmers’ show. We want 
to know how they feel about it. It is in- 
cumbent on us to give them all the in- 
formation we can which bears. upon the 
cituation. Whether they want to under- 
take adjustment next year to prevent im- 
meaiate trouble and to serve as a fore- 
runner for a longer-time program, is a 
question for them to answer.” 

A series of six regional conferences will 
be held during the present week at In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, New York and Atlanta, to con- | 
Sider plans for a farm vote on the AAA. 
program. | 

HE two views about “What is wrong’ 

with the farmer?” will receive minor | 
detailed exposition in the books of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Wallace. 

Those two publications are to be offered 
to members of a book club as their 
October offering. The readers can take 
their choice. 

Mr. Hoover is writing on “The Chal- 
lenge to Liberty” and Mr. Wallace on 
“The New Frontiers.” One is an attack 
on the New Deal program, the other a 
defense of it. 


WHAT FARMERS WANT 


Secretary of Agriculture came back | 
this past week from a trip through | 
the corn belt. It was an informal tour. | 
Mr. Wallace drove through the country | 
and made it a point to drop in on country 
production control associations—which are 4 
organizations of farmers charged with | 
carrying out the AAA program in the fieid. 

‘Back in Washington, after his experi- | 
ences, the Secretary told newspapermen: 

“It seems to me that those fellows are 
doing profound thinking on needed ad- 
justments in the economic system. They 
average up in _ intelligence somewhat 
higher than the boards of directors of 
this country’s 100 leading corporations. 
Those men realize that the world does 
change. They want some red and green 
traffic controls for agriculture. 

“It is not their desire to take advantage 
of other elements in society. But they 
want to defend their rights. They, are 
going to have a change through their as- 


“GOVERNMENT 


A Survey of Federal Activities Duting the Week 
and How They Affect the Businessman 


that divide this tuwn of 

Washington finally are getting near 
to real issues. They are brought here by 
two individuals not connected with the 
Government. 

Herbert Hoover, former President, out- 
lining his reactions to the New. Deal, 
served to crystallize one viewpoint. Upton 
Sinclair, former Socialist, now Democratic 
nominee for Governor in California, visited 
President Roosevelt and then came to 
Washington to crystallize another view- 
point. 

They suggested the two paths that the 
country may take. The way things are 
heading up in the NRA, the AAA and 1n 
the other agencies that were supposed to 
bring an early prosperity, makes-it look 
like the country is near a crossroads and 
will have to make up its mind which way 
to turn. 

The Hoover way is to turn t the in- 
dividual and give him assurance and in- 
centive to work his way out of trouble, 
with as little Government interference as 
possible. A revival of world trade, as- 
sumed by the former President to be on 
ithe way, would help in the process. A 
| balanced budget in this country and @ 
stable currency, hitched to gold, are other 
requirements. 

The Sinclair way is to depend on State 
guidance for the individual. He would 
put men to work outside the capitalist 


system, producing goods for their own 


use and the use of others. Money to him 
is little more than a rain check. Acorns 
would serve as well as gold. His idea is 
that men should be put to work producing 
goods solely for use and not for profit. 
That formerly was Socialism, but now 1s 
awaiting a new, less objectionable, name. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Sinclair agree 
that only by increasing production can 
employment be increased. But under NRA 
and AAA, the policy has been one of re- 
stricting, not increasing production. The 
result is that unemployment today is 
loess than it was a year ago. 

POLICIES MUST CHANGE 
Bis now signs multiply that decisions 
soon will have to be made on vital 
‘Policy changes. 

Not only is unemployment becoming 
larger, but the heavy industries are not 
reviving. 

The Federal attempt to spend the coun- 
try into recovery, admittedly has proved a 
bitter disappointment. Tinkering with , 
money also has failed to produce the ex- 
pected results, as the President has recog- 
nized. 

Strikes are complicating an uncertain 
situation. More of them are brewing, 
with growing signs of discontent in the 
automobile industry. 

Foreign trade remains slack. Negotia- 


tions with Russia have broken down, re- 


moving for the time being any prospect of 


big sales in that direction. Trade agree- 
‘ments under the new tariff bargaining 
Powers of the President promise little for 


months just 
* 


ATTENTION TO PROGRAM 
HESE uncertainties and disappoint- 
ments lead Washington officials to 
pay attention to Upton Sinclair’s social- 
istic program. 

Harry Hopkins, administrator of Emer- 
gency Relief, said: “He is on our side.” 
‘But it took Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to point out that the. Federal 


Government already is doing on an ex-| 


panding scale what Mr. Sinclair suggests. 

If there are those who question the 
trend, there are the following develop- 
ments to watch: 

1, The TVA, producing and distributing 
electricity, building towns, operating 
stores, opening factories. 

2. The Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion, with vast powers, providing the ma- 
chinery through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment and local governments operate 


| 2,500 clothing factories, hundreds of can- 


ning factories, many slaughter houses, and 
mattress factories. Under study are possi- 
biljties of building furniture and even 
building houses. All of the products of 
these enterprises go to the unemployed. 
Growing expenses of relief cause pressure 
for their extension. 

3. Expanding control over credit 
through the RFC, with direct loans to 
industry, control of bank managements, 
and support for many types of financial 
enterprise. 

4. The possible use of NRA as an agency 
to control the policies of industry and to 
set rules for business men. 


REASSURING BUSINESS 
Geene this trend, business men have 
been shying. To assure them Donald 
Richberg, executive secretary of the ex- 
ecutive council, Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, and Daniel Roper, Secretary of 


|Commerce, have been pointing out that 


the Federal Government intends no wide 
check to the profit system of private 
capitalism. 

Said Mr. Richberg: 

“It is the traditional faith of Americans 
that it is better to tolerate and to pro- 
tect some inequalities of opportunity and 
wealth which are not based on individual 
merit, than to level out these inequali- 
ties in such a manner as to stifle indi- 
vidual initiative and to restrict individual 
freedom and thus to destroy the great 
motive power of economic progress—the 
desires of men and women to realize the 
ambitions of their individual lNves.” 

He and other spokesmen for the Gov- 
ernment ridiculed the claims of Socialists. 


x * 
pe DOCTORS DISAGREE 
O HUGH JOHNSON, NRA Adminis- 
trator, the agency he heads has 


sociations to create 
dustrial democracy.” 


x * 
INDUSTRY IS ALARMED 


the very vitals of in- 


pellet program of the Emergency | 


Relief Administration to turn surplus 
farm products into food and clothing and 
mattresses for the unemployed through 
the use of idle factories and idle labor, 
is running into increased resistance. 

The shoe industry has risen up as a 
unit to attack a planned use of 10,000,000 
cattle and sheep hides, to be realized from 
drought-stricken cattle, for the manufac- 
ture of shoes. As a result the industry 


| has been assured that this material’ will 
, be processed through established factories, 


and not in Government factories. 
Some communities have started to fight 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 2.) 


seemed to provide the answer to the 
prayer of private industry for a means 
to escape the encroachment of Govern- 
ment control. Many is the time that 
General Johnson has explained to news- 
paper men that his conception was of 
self-rule for industry, away from the re- 
strictions and orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


trouble and the General is at Hyde Park 
conferring with President Roosevelt over 
its future. There he is up against Donald 
Richberg and Frances Perkins, who hold 
different ideas than he about the policies 
of the recovery organization. They think 
that fewer grants of power should be 
granted to industry, and that more 
should be demanded of employers. 

However, the battle going on at Hyde 
Park is but a skirmish. Both sides are 
agreed that a board now should be created 
to shoulder the responsibilities of admin- 
istration during the next few months. 
The difference of opinion is over whether 
General Johnson or the board members 
shall control policy, and really run the 
show. Mr. Roosevelt is quite sure to 
favor board responsibility. 

The important thing to watch in NRA 
is the shaping of recommendations that 
will be made to Congress for a permanent 
agency. Several departments of the 
Government now are studying the pro- 
blem of a permanent organization to dis- 
place NRA. In sight is a super-admin- 
istration empowered to coordinate indus- 
trial, labor, farm and relief policies. 


NOT RUNNING SMOOTHLY 
tw for the Recovery Administration as 
it appears today, there is presented 
a condition bordering on collapse. 

In the absence of General Johnson the 
personriel has been badly upset, worried 
about its tenure. As for effective func- 
tioning, there apparently has been little. 

An outward evidence of the ferment 
now going on in these units of industrial 
self-government, «vas provided by the 
resignation of the code authority for the 
retail solid fuel code. This is one of the 
most important of the NRA units. 

It affeets thousands of coal dealers in 
communities throughout the country. One 
provision of the code gave authority for 
price fixing in cities where an “emer- 
'gency” was found to exist. Several of 
| these emergencies came to light, and price 


But now NRA and its Blue Eagle is in| 


Discordant Notes | 


By Piano Makers 


Industry Rejects Plan to Ex-, 


pand Its NRA Code 


For every piano that piano-makers turn 
out today they produced ten a decade ago. 

Under an NRA code, the industry has 
had a little trouble raising money to sup- 
port a code authority, but there is plenty | 
of harmony amorg piano-makers when | 
they object to plans to add a lot of 
amendments to the blue-eagle compact. 

At a code hearing Sept. 5, piano-makers | 
had their voices tuned to a high pitch’: 


as they foretold dissonance if the code is ~ 


expanded. Lucien Wulsin, code authority 
Chairman, explained that the industry 
had “definitely turned thumbs down on 
the entire proposition.” Piano-makers 
have not made a dollar in five years, he 
reminded the NRA. 


control urders were issued, only to be re- 
sisted by some merchants. 

At this point there arose the old ques- | 
tion of whether or not NRA could enforce 
its requirements. Court cases cropped | 
out, but little support was found for price 
fixing in the Washington office after con-| 
sideration was given to the political im- 
plications of forcing hard-pressed citizens | 
to pay more for their coal. | 

So the code authority resigned, saying: 

“Vacillating policies, constant delays in 
securing decisions vital to administration, 
and disregard of clear understandings | 
originally entered into with this industry 
at the time the code was approved, make 
it evident that there is no hope for ef- 
fective administration or enforcement. 
To continue to attempt to function under 
these conditions is impossible.” 

The recovery administraion accepted the 
resignation of the code authority but 
warned the industry that the provisions | 
of the code continued in full effect. 

x * 


KNOTTY CASE SETTLED | 


A. COMPROMISE agreement with L. | 

Greif & Brothers, clothing gaged 
turers, relieved NRA of one of its m 
troublesome cases. 

Under the code for the clothing indus- | 
try, not only were minimum wages es- 
tablished, but all wages under $30 a week. 
were subject to control. This requirement | 
was designed to prevent the minimum 
wage in the industry from becoming the 
maximum, 

The Greif company was charged with 
instituting a bonus system tnat in effect 
resulted in wages above the minimum 
falling to the minimum. As a result its 
Blue Eagle was withdrawn and a court 
battle was threatened. 

Now, however, an agreement has been 
reached under which the company agrees 
to establish a piece rate system of pay- 
ment of wages above the minimum. In 
return it receives back Ms Blue Eagle. | 


Recovery has been affected. 


‘decision. 


GOVER 


Current Developments 


LABOR 


Workers and 


NMENT 


as They Affect Both 


MOFrE THAN 4,000 industrial disputes 
: have arisen. Over 1,500 strikes have 
occurred. Scores of lives have been lost. 


Yet still unsettled is the question of | 
what exactly is the meaning of Section | 


7a of the National Industrial Recovery| 


Act. 
President Rooseveltt, on Sept. 7, said 


‘that the intent of this labor provision of 


NRA would be contained in new legislation 
_asked of Congress to extend the life of the 
Recovery Administration. 


It is around this section, guaranteeing 


to labor the right to organize and to bar- 
‘gain collectively without employer inter- 


ference, that the industrial warfare of the. 
past year largely nas raged. 
It is to clear up that section that the | 


new National Labor Relations Board, on | 


September 1, produced a comprehensive | 


and non-union, would have a voice, He 
said at the time: 

“I would like to have you know that in 
the settlement just reached we have 
charted a new course in social engineer- 
ing in the United States * * *. It is my 
hope that this system may develop into a 
kind of works council in industry in which 
all groups of employers, whatever may be 
their choice of organization or form of 
representation, may participate in joint 
conferences with their employers.” 


ADMINISTRATION VIEW 


Early in the life of NRA, on August 23, 
1933, General Johnson and Mr. Richberg 


"announced an interpretation of Section 


la which they have since amplified from 
‘time to time. They said: 
“Employes can choose any one they de- 


‘sire to represent them, or they can choose 
In that decision the Board held that, to represent themselves. Employers like- 


when a majority of the employes in any | wise can make collective bargains with or--. 


plant decide that they want a particular | | ganized employes, or individual agree- 
form of organization, the minority must | 'ments with those who choose to act indi- 


‘accept that organization to represent it vidually.” 


‘power it possesses to make effective the 


in collective bargaining with the employer. 

Also, the Board decided that once a, 
form of representation has been chosen by 
the workers, the employer must bargain 
with the representatives selected and must 
enter into an agreement with them. That 
agreement should cover questions of hours 
of employment, wages, working conditions 
and similar controversial questions, 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


But, at this point, questions arise. 

The NLRB is being asked whether | 
‘agreements entered into on the basis of | 
"former interpretations of the law are now 
be invalidated. 

Also, the Board is being asked what 


interpretation rendered by it. 

There are other interpretations, given 
by President Roosevelt as well as by Don- 
ald Richberg, former general el of 
NRA, and by General Hugh Johnson; 
ministrator of NRA. Mr. Richberg is a 
former attorney for labor unions. 

When President Roosevelt obtained a 
settlement of the dispute in the automo- 
bile industry last Winter, he accepted a 
form of proportional representation un- 


der which ‘all groups, of employes, union 


The present interpretation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which is | 
the interpretation of the former National 
Labor Board, differs from that of the 
NRA officials and from that of the Presi- 
dent in the automobile case. 

Also it is opposed by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, but is strong- 
ly supported by organized labor. The at- 
titude of the manufacturers was expressed 
in a statement, which said: 

“One of the purposes of Section 7a, as 
interpreted by President Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Johnson and Donald Richberg, was 
to preserve. to every employe the right to 
bargain with management either individ- 
ually or collectively as he saw fit, and, if 
collectively, then through such form of 
collective bargaining as he wished. Under 
this decision, if an employe does not se- 
lect the form selected by a majority of 
his fellow workers, he is deprived of the 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


But empowered by Congress to decide 
the issue of who shall represent workers 


Checking Deception 
In Sales of Clothing 


Trade Commission’s Views on 
‘Run-proof’ Hosiery 
_— hose guaranteed against runs 

really shouldn't run, or else the seller 
should abide by the guarantee. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission takes that posis 
tion in a complaint against a mail ordes 
firm of Hartford, Conn., trading as M. E, 
Moss Mfg. Corp, and also as as E. Moss Co, 


’ Purther, the firm is charged with giving 
& $6 pearl necklace free with every pur- 


‘Chase of three pairs of hose. Really the 


necklace is imitation and sells for 50 cents 
or a dollar, the Commission claims, and, 
anyhow, it isn’t given free because the cost 
is included in the price of the hosiery, 

Not only that, but the Commission 
Claims the hosiery is not sold at one-third 
regular price, but at a higher price than 
most retailers get for the same class of 
goods. Still more, the Commission alleges 
the’ firm does not make hosiery, as claimed, 
but buys from manufacturers and whole- 
Salers. And to top it off, the Commission 
Says that the firm did not originate rune 
proof hosiery, as advertised, 


Fur Company Accused 

In a complaint against Evans Fur Co., 
of Chicago, the Commission disagrees with 
claims that Evans’ furs avoid the middle- 
man’s profit; that its prices are 50 to 75 
per cent of their real value; that certain 
movie actresses, shown in the company's 
advertising, wear Evans’ furs. 


in collective bargaining, the NIRB now 
has rendered its decision and that deci- 
sion presumably is the Government policy 
from this time <-rward. 

The prospects are that industry will 
dispute the ruling in the courts when a 
case finally arises, if it does before the 
NIRA expires, June 16, 1935. 

The attitude of one of the Nation’s 
leading corporations toward the issue of 
collective bargaining was outlined by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in a statement of 
labor policy. Alfred P. Soan, Jr., speak- 
ing for the management, said: 

“Membership in a labor union or other 
type of labor or employe organization 
does not in itself establish the right of 
any such union or other organization to 
represent employes in collective bargaining 
negotiations. Representatives for such 
purposes must have been specifically 
chosen by the employes they are to repre- 
sent and the fact of such choice must be 
established.” 

While viewpoints are being expressed by 
officials in Government and officials in 
corporations, concerning the meaning of 
the collective bargaining section of the 
Recovery Act, that meaning may. be 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] 
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ride 


AT you hear and what you read about 

a car should be considered before you’ Ff 
buy—but one ride is worth a thousand words. 
Out on the road you get nothing but facts. 

The best place to test Chevrolet’s Knee- 
Action is a stretch of bumpy road, where 
you can see for yourself what a big difference 
Knee-Action makes in riding comfort. Chev- 

- rolet welcomes this fair and thorough test 
because it will acquaint you not only with 
the Knee-Action ride, but with all the other 
features that Chevrolet owners like— the 
smooth, economical, valve-in-head engine 

that gives you more speed than you will 


satisfied to let you 


thousand 


Sp 
Z 
\ 
| 1S OT th 


ever care to use; the positive, cable-controlled 
brakes that are safe and reliable in any 
weather; the handsome finish and the roomi- 
ness of bodies by Fisher, and* the added 
comfort of Fisher Ventilation. 
own satisfaction, go to your nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer and make the Ownership Test 
by driving a Knee-Action Chevrolet as you 
would drive your own car. 


For your 


Chevrolet is 
and the ride decide 


which car is the best for you. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terme 
A General Motors Value 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


KneeAction CHEVROLET 
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Warlike Fashion 


‘and picketing. Strike Leader Gorman has 
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Of Carrying On | 
Textile Strike 


Flying Squadron in Field 
and Attempts to Shape 
Public Opinion—Test of 
Strength of Union Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
develop according to Washington views. ' 


AISING FUNDS to care for the needy | 
unem:*oyed during the coming Win- | 

ter is a major problem confronting many | 
States and communities. Pennsylvania | 


ness and even a limited amount of cor-— 
rective service is provided in other States. | 

Lack of money and fear of increase in 
costs have been heavy drawbacks to some 


was evidenced by the delay on the part of ‘has called and California Is considering lof the programs, it is shown by a survey | 


Federal officials in acting to prevent a 
walkout Sept. 1. 


OFFICIAL HANDS OFF 


In the first place, President Roosevelt . 
avoided interference. Previously, he had 
acted to stop threatened strikes in the 
automobile, the steel and the coal in- 
ductries. Mone of tr e situations affected 
as many w <kers «~ the textile trouble. 
But he side-stepped intervention. 

Then the new National Labor Relations , 
Board, created to deal with problems! 
growing out of the labor section of the | 
Recovery Act, issued a statement of policy, 
outlining its belief that mediation of | 
putes should not be a part of its activity. : 
The board's duty, it held, should be to 
rule on principles and review actions of 
regional and special boards. . : 

‘This view the President accepted, and , 
on Sept. 5 he appointed a board of medi- 
ation to step into the textile dispute. Its’ 
members are John G. Winant, Governor | 
of New Hampshire, chairmar . Raymond | 
V. Ingersoll, president of the sorough of 
Brooklyn, and Marion Smits, chairman | 
of the Atlanta Regional Labor Board. 
Both employers and employes agreed to | 
deal with the board. 


“The differences between the parties to 
to this dispute are not irreconcilable,” 
said Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

But, said Francis J. Gorman, strike 
chairman for textile workers: “We will 
not enter any agreement unless conces- 
sions are given.” 

Previously he had said: “The United 
Textile Workers will agree to mediation 
only after we have closed all mills in all. 
divisions of the indusiry. 


REAL TEST TO COME 


* 

EAL test. of strength is expected to 

come in the second week of the strike. 
Strike leaders recognize that. 

Then it is that the employer strategy 
is believed to call for an effort to operate 
mills that were closed in the early flush 
of strike enthusiasm. 

Protection is being demanded of State 
and local officials for those who want to 
work. In South Carolina a partial state 
of martial law has been declared. In. 
other States troop activity in prospect. 

At the same time strikers are organized 


wired to President Roosevelt asking him 
to order that, no Federal equipment shall 
be used by National Guard organizations 
for strike duty. Also to be requested is the 
use of Federal troops to prevent strike 
duty on the part of the National Guard. 
These are union requests and are unprece- 
dented. 

Out of the clash that impends, and from 
the negotiations of the new Board headed 
by Governor Winant, is expected by of- 
ficials to come early progress toward ad- 
justment of the strike. Otherwise there 
is a prospect that labor, faced with a 
crucial test of its new power, will endeavor 
to cause a spread of the disturbance. . 


HEAVY STOCKS ON HAND 


HATEVER happens to the textile in- 
dusttry is relatively unconcerned 
about its ability to fill demands for goods. 
There is reported to be on hand enough! 
cotton textiles to fill all demands for eight 
weeks. The supply of wool goods is re- 
ported to be sufficient to meet demand 


for six weeks, while silk supplies are large 


enough to meet requirements for eleven 
weeks. 

Those supplies are aside from the pro- | 
duction that still is underway while the 
strike is in force. 

How ‘effective the strike has been in 
closing down mills is a matter of dispute. 
The employers contend that less than half: 
of the units of the textile industry are | 
shut and that many of these will opeh 
as soon as the first flush is over. 

On the other hand the workers contend 
that 500.000 out of the 600,000 to 700,000 
employes are out on strike and that the 
whole textile industry “will be closed as 
tight as a drum” by Sept. 10. 


Labor, Government: 


Administering NIRA 


{Continued trom Page 14.] 
shaped up more definitely by the expedien 
of industrial civil war. ; 

BALLOT VERSUS STRIKE 


In the vast textile strike there is pri-. 
marily at issue this question of who shalt) 
speak for the workers. 

If in labor warfare, the United Textile 
Workers of America establishes its right 
as a union to speak for the employes in 
that industry—which has more employes 


.from the county records. 


'the city is to “guarantee a pure election.” 
_ countered by increasing the metropolitan 


R. J. Gregory. a henchman of Senator 


MEDICAL AID 
{\RGANIZATION of State medical aid! 


‘Nine States have adopted a state-wide 


Funds of the FERA have made the ex- 


than any other manufacturing industry 
in the country—then that fact will be 
accepted by employers. Instead of re- 
sorting to the ballot to determine that! 
issue. the workers have resorted to the 
strike. 

The result is a test of strength in a 
great industry. The outcome of that 
test, in the view of officials in Washing- 
ton, may determine the course of labor 
relations in other industries. A_ victory 
for the union would encourage labor in 
other mass production fields. At the same 
time a victory for the employers would 
be considered a check to union power. 

One important industry, the aluminum. 
reached an agreement with its workers 
during the past week after a month long’! 
strike. This agreement included a state- 
ment of the company recognizing the right 
of the workers to collective bargaining. 
with the union as its spokesman. But) 
it did not include the demand of the’! 
union that its dues be collected by the, 
company from the pay of the employes. 

Up in Minneapolis. where a long and. 
bitter strike was fought over the right of | 
the union of truck drivers to represent | 


employes of trucking firms. an election | 


held under auspices of the regional labor 
board brought defeat for the union in 
most of the 166 firms concerned. 


7 


| against establishment of mattress fac- 


Acting Governor Frank F. Merriam has | 


‘been lukewarm to the proposal to call the | trained personnel and difficulties in ad- 


California Legislature to formulate a plan | 
for employment relief. Supporters, how- 
ever, are understood to be urging the step 
as a political expedient, if not as a pub- 
lic welfare necessity. pointing out the 
value of the movement in obtaining a 
large share in the unemployed vote. 

Governor Pinchot, in an effort to keep, 
relief out of politics, has been reluctant) 
to pass the question to the Pennsylvania. 
Legislature. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal | 
Relief Administrator, questioned the avail- | 
ability of $20,000,000 in State funds which 
Governor Pinchot told him would be in’ 
hand in Jan. 1; specific authorization by 
the State Legislature, in the opinion of 
Administrator Hopkins, was necessary to 
bind the State to the proposed expendi- 
ture. On the promise of Governor Pin- 
chot to call the legislature. $10,500,000 was 
allotted as a Federal contribution for Sep- 
tember relief needs by the FERA. The 
call was issued. 

The Texas legislature is prepared to’ 
vote an issue of $9,500,000 in relief bonds. , 

Before action will be taken, however, 
legislative inquiries will determine how! 
previous funds for relief have been spent. 
The Emergency Relief Administration of | 
Florida alloted $1,400,000—all but $500,000 | 
of its Federal relief grant—to the eleven 
regions that comprise the state. 

The Federal Relief Administration is 
under attack in Kentucky. with Governor. 


Ruby Laffoon and Senator M. M. Logan 


the severest critics. Kentucky has a con- 
tribution of $200,000 for relief which Gov- 
ernor Laffoon is withholding until he “is 
sure it will be properly handled,’ and 
which Administrator Hopkins demands 
Shall be turned over if Federal aid in, 
Kentucky is to be continued. 

Governor Laffoon is dissatisfied with 
the way funds are being distributed by 
the Federal Relief Administrator for Ken- | 
tucky, Thornton Wilcox, of Louisville. 
He also resents what he calls dictation 
from Administratér Hopkins. 


* 
DEATH BY VIOLENCE 


\ URDER was a greater cause of mor- 
o tality than the seven common epi- 
demic diseases—diphtheria, scarlet fever 
whooping cought, measles, typhoid fever 
and infantile paralysis—in Illinois in 1933 
Homicide was responsible for 836 tleaths | 
while the aggregate deaths were 688 from | 
the stated diseases. 

The suicide rate in Illinois counties | 
varied in 1933 from 20 to 60 per 100,000... 
against a State rate of 16.9. 


Cities of | 


‘more than 10,000 inhabitants are excluded | 


These vital statistics are made public 
by the State Health Director, Dr. Frank | 
J. Jirka. 


NEW ORLEANS AN ARMED CAMP 
HE State National Guard c Louisiana, 
nearly 2.500 men in all, has been mo- 
bilized in New Orleans at the direction of 
Senator Huey P. Long, “dictator” of the 
State under a series of laws en&cted by 


the State Legislature at its recent special! 


session. 
The ostensible explanation of troops in 


The date of the primary election is. 
Sept. 11. 
The mayor of the city, T. Semmes 


Walmsley, opponent of Senator Long, has 


police force to 1.500 or more men, also al- 
legedly in the interest of “a pure election.” 
He has obtained from the Federal court 
‘an order to restrain the registrar of voters, 


Long, from scratching the names of any 
citizens from the list of voters; this is the 
list which Senator Long declares has been 
padded bv his opponents. The State Su- 
preme Court. on application of the Long 
faction, declined to invalidate the Federal 
Court injunction. 

A movement has been started to enlist 
parents of the school boy members of the 
National Guard in a protest against the 
mobilization of these troops. Governor 
Allen 21d Senator Long have been advised 
by a committee that they will be held re- 
sponsible if “a single boy is injured” as 
a result of the situation. 

* 


systems has been effected in 29 States. 


plan, with scale fees for doctors and 
nurses, and with county or city adminis- 
tration on a State-recommended pattern. 


periment possible. 

Half of the States with medical aid 
programs have limited their services to 
home and office calls for acute illnesses. 
making no general provision for surgical 
or chronic cases. Care for chronic ill- 


Attempt to Discover 
Farm Trouble Causes 


[Continued from Page 14.] | 


tories in which idle women use surplus 
cotton to make mattresses for use of the 
people on relief rolls. 

This whole program follows the line of 
the “EPIC” ‘End Poverty in California) 


States. 


service. 


_ined for possibilities of poison. 


by the State legislature of the 


'Moore. 


plan of Upton Sinclair, Democratic nom- 
inee for governor in California, who would | 
bring together idle factories, idle labor 
and surplus raw material. 
x* 
EXPORTS TO CUBA | 
S A result_of the new trade agreement | 
with Cuba, Secretary Wallace hopes. 
eventually to find markets for the prod- 
ucts of 1.000.000 acres of American farm | 
land. 
“As recently as 1929,” said Mr. Wallace. . 
“our exports of agricultural products to 
Cuba amounted to $37,000,000. By 1933 
these shipments had shrunk to $7,000,000. 
Part of this decline. it is true, accom- 
panied the decline in Cuba’s purchasing 
power resulting from extremely low prices 
for sugar. but an important factor was/ 
the sharp ‘increase in Cuban import 
duties.” 
Corn belt farmers are expected to, 
benefit in particular through the treaty. | 


| 


‘calling the State Legislature into special | undertaken by the American Public Wel-' 
i session to devise ways to provide money. fare Association in cooperation with the 


Rosenwald Fund. Poor facilities, un- 


justment of relations with the medical 


‘profession and local public health serv- 


ices are other deterrents. 
BUSES IN NEW YORK 
INA TION of traction from mu- 
~ nicipal traffic systems is in process in 
New York City as clsewhere in the United 
Nine thoroughfares are to be 


added to the three streets on which trac- 
tion has already Deen replaced by bus 


Bus lines are operating on three cross- 
town routes. Mayor LaGuardia has an- 
nounced the early substitution of motor 


‘buses for street cars on several surface. 


lines operated by the New York Railways 
Corporation. 

The decision is a compromise between | 
the city authorities and two bus corpora-. 
tions which have 25 year franchises, the 
validity of which was assailed. By the’ 
compromise the life of the franchise is 
reduced to ten years. 

@ @ 
FISHING WITH LIGHTNING 
(TROUSANDS of fish—carp, bullheads, 


perch and sunfish—dazed by lightning 
which struck a water-filled clay hole on 


_the south side of Chicago, -provided food 
for the tables of many needy citizens, de- 


spite a suspicion that their condition | 
might have resulted from poisoning. 
Swimming feebly or floating supinely 


on the surtace of the pool. the disabled 


fish were easy to capture. Fish were, 
caught in the hands, others were whacked 


from boats used by the enterprising. 
The Chicago Board of Health gave the 
fish a clean bill when they were exam- 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


“bone dry” law of Georgia—as en- 
tailing less expense than a state-wide ref- 
erendum—was proposed in the recom-. 
mendations of the grand jury of Fulton 
county submitted to Judge Virlyn B. 


‘South Carolina is confrented with the 
preblem of giving practical effect to the 
mandate of the voters in favor of repeal 
of State prohibition. The Constitution 
provides for three alternative methods— 
prohibition, State dispensaries and county 
dispensaries—for dealing with the liquor. 
issue; all have been tried. 
. The State dispensary system,, when in, 
operation, resulted in corruption. Scandal 
did not touch closely the county system. 
But the dispensary systems were not pop- | 
ular, and resulted in the law—still on the, 
Statute books—permitting citizens to im-, 
port “a quart a month” under permission ' 
of county probate judges. 

Violators of the State excise law plac- 
ing a tax on beer have preferred the al- 


cut in half; in the case of the house, it 


mass produciion basis. 


‘in seeing if progress cannot be made in 


the applicant. 


building material costs and wage rates 
all would need to be reduced drastically, 
with the interests involved seeking to get 


/were not too high and that if prices were 
on the head and speared with pitchforks | 


Ways contended they were, then adjust- 
, induce home owners to spend their money. 


‘building materialmen, and so refrained 


REBUILDING NATION’S HOMES 


UNDER GOVERNMENT AUSPICES 
| 
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In other words, peopie with 60 per centOf the whole scheme. 


of their former income are asked to buy 
housing that costs 75 per cent of what it 
formerly did. There thus is a barrier to- 
day that did not exist five years ago. 

Or, to put it another way, an estimate 
has been made that an automobile that 
would have cost $5,000 in 1911: could be | 
built today for less than $2,000 with the 
addition of the many improvements de- 
vised since that time. But a house that 
cost $7,000 in 1911 would now cost $14,000. 
In the case of the car the cost has been 


has been doubled. 


Lack of Efficiency 
This is because little progress has been 
made in organizing the building industry 
Methods of 
financing and of construction are no more 
efficient, or little more efficient than they 
were 25 years ago. Officials are interested 


this direction. by 

With financing costs as they are, and 
construction costs not to be forced lower 
by government action or influence, there 
is a third point that causes some check to 
activity. That is the list of requirements 
created to govern the size of the loans 
made and to determine the character of 
These tests, which are 
made by the private lending agencies, 
tend to limit the number of possible bor- | 
rowers. 


Two Points of View 

Two viewpoints were involved in the 
preliminary phascs of the present mod- 
ernization drive. 

One was held by the group of workers 
who first tackled the housing problem at 
the time it was before Congress. They 
took the attitude that to insure success 
it would be necessary that financing costs, 


their profit from a volume business. 

Effort was concentrated on reaching an | 
agreement with organized labor and with | 
building material concerns and bankers 
on charges. Progress was reported. 

But President Roosevelt turned to an- 
other group. according to this well-au- 
thenticated story. This is the group now 
running the Housing Administration. 

They took the tack’ that building costs 


going to go up, as the administration al- 


ments downward were not needed. It was 
their belief that a selling campaign could 


They wanted to assure a profit to bankers 
and a profit to building contractors and 


from pressing for price concessions. 


Which side was right in its attitude. 


‘in this argument over policy, may be 


known in the next few months. 

However, there is one phase of the 
housing program which is not touched 
by the present developments. That is the 
long-range plan for mortgage financing 
reform that is just beginning to take 
shape. Those who drafted the present 
law are of the opinion that the long- 
term program really is the vital feature 


ternative of paying a penalty of $100 plus 


back taxes rather than take the chances 
of court prosecution. Evasions of the tax 


are becoming unusual, as the State has 


authority to assess whatever penalty it 
may elect. 

Liquor taxes are to be applied in New 
Jersey to financing relief. A new State 


‘bond issue of $10,000,000, to provide relief 


in the coming Winter, is being amortized 
by liquor taxes. 


But they believe 


‘that at least 10 years will elapse before | 


its effect is felt to the full extent. 

Under this program the Government. 
will guarantee mortgages on new homes 
up to 80 per cent. Also long-term amor- | 


‘tized mortgages will replace the | 


three-year. mortgages that are expensive | 
and rquire refinancing. The new scheme | 
tends to make liquid the mortgage assets 
of banks and to provide machinery for 
large-scale, building finance. 


Cabin and Tourist Class, New York to Eng- 
lend and France. Ask your travel agent. 
The reads of France call your car. 
Sept. 29, lle de France; Oct. 6, $. $. Paris 


SEPT. 22d 
Trench Line 


F. H. Murphy—General Agent 


924 Fifteenth St. N. W. 


Tel. Met. 1440 


| GRANOPA GRUBER HIMSELF INSISTS ITS NOT 


A CASE OF SECOND cHILOHOOD! 


MORLEY 


O we can’t blame you for being skeptical over 
J Grandpa’s amazing rejuvenation! 


Seriously though, there is a point we'd like you to 
consider: If you're feeling sort of worn-out and 
““no-account”... just not quite up to snuff... perhaps 
you have a sluggish intestine, due to lack of bulk in 


your diet. 


So why don’t you eat Post's 40% Bran Flakes every 
morning? It contains bran to supply the balk you 
need, to help keep food wastes moving along the 
intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimina- 
tion. It also contains other parts of wheat, to supply 
that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. 


c G. F. Corp., 
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MISS HELEN HICKS rose to the supreme heights of golf to win the 
S. A frequent smoker while on the 
below how 


women’s championship of the U. 
fairways, Miss Hicks tells 


HELEN HICKS her way regaining 


youthful energy! 


“The strain of championship golf puts a tre- 


yt? 


she guards against fatigue. 


mendous 


Helen Hicks, “but I can always restore my en- 
ergy quickly with a Camel. It’s a ‘lift’ that I 
enjoy often, as I can smoke Camels constantly 
without a sign of jangled nerves.” 

Every role in life has its strain. Every day has 
its many moments of uncertainty...self-distrust 


tax upon your energy,” says Miss 


..-low” spirits. So why not turn to Camels 
yourself ... for more smoking enjoyment... to 
offset fatigue and irritability? Thousands of ex- 
perienced smokers have found for themselves 
that Camels give a delightful “lift.” And science 
definitely confirms what they report. Camels are 
milder—made from costlier tobaccos. Smoke all 
you want — Camels never get on your nerves. 


Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos 
never get on your Nerves! 


Copyright, 1934, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacoo Company. 


ALL TOBACCO 
MEN KNOW: 


‘1 Camels are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos— 
Turkish and Domestic—than 
any other popular brand.’ 


| 
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FINANCE 
Treasury Plans 
For Refinancing 


Its Indebtedness 


Bonds and Certificates Total- 
ing $1,700,000 to Be Re- 
tired on Exchange Basis; 


Cash Offers Not Accepted 


As previously indicated by the Treas- 
ury, Autumn plans call for no new financ- 
ing. Certificates will be issued, and 
notes and bonds are offered in exchange 
for Fourth Liberties, but carrying a lower 
interest rate. No cash offers will be re- 
ceived. 

Announcing its program after all 
markets had closed Sept. 8, the Treas- 
ury Offered one series of refinancing 
notes to take care of maturing paper to 
the total of $524,748,500. They mature in 
two years and bear 11% per cent inter- 
GENERAL business activity during week ended Sept. 1 continued at low ANOTHER Gop in stot production in pince of nermal rive the which is 

lowered adjusted index of steel mill activity for week ended Sept. 1 dlders of maturing certificates. 
as shown in chart. Output was 19 per cent compared with 20 per cent Holders of Fourth Liberties, 414 per 
nes. Electric power produc ow em practically unchanged. in week before and 42 per cent a year ago. Output of Labor Dav week cent, called for redemption Oct. 15 may 
Steel output less than at any time since bank holiday in March, 1933. estimated still lower. exchange them for 2'2 per cent four-year 
+ + notes, or they can take 34 Treasury bonds 


maturing in 1944-46. These bonds are 
SOFT COAL PRODUCTION RISES the same as those issued April 16, 1934, 
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16 | TRANSPORTATION 


WARFARE AGAINST DISTRESS 
AND FUTURE FEDERAL PLANS| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 6.] 
in the United States News of Sept. 3.); 7. The Federal Aviation Commission is 
The fourth, summarized above, outlines/ still ferreting out facts. ) 
the measures taken to save the citizens; THE SIXTH REPORT 
Mr. Richberg’s sixth report is a roll 
marizes forward moves taken by the Ad- call and review of the various branches. 
ministration, which promise permanent | Of the Government forces engaged in the 
betterment in the future. Directed to the | TCovery campaign. “ 
long view, they comprise plans for de- These forces are headed by the Treas- 
. veloping the natural resources of the UY Department, which provides the sinews | 


country and for a more enlightened use of war. Over and above income, it has) 
of found an additional 6 billion dollars to 


Most of the agencies carrying out these finance the needs of the Administration. | 
forward moves are just getting under way,| An Intelligence service, prime neces- | 
but one of them, ihe Tennessee Valley Sity in coordinating all activities, is pro- | 
Authority, has already made substantial Vided by the Central Statistical Board, | 
progress toward the improved use of water and by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and j 
power and land resources. the Census Bureau. 
The Employment Service of the De- | To measure the complex effects of the | 
partment of Labor, also in active opera- | Numerous governmental moves a National | 
tion for some time, has helped to secure’ Emergency Council has been set up. It 
plaints from all sources, and collects into) 
WORKING FOR THE FUTURE usable form essential data for use of Gov- 
Agencies whose constructive work for ernment and citizen. 
the future has only well begun include The National Labor Relations Board |; 
the following: | forms a conciliation division between labor | 
1. The Federal Coordinator of Trans- and capital. It is supplemented by sep- | 
portation. The work of this officer aims at arate boards to deal with labor disputes | 
the modernization of railroad service, al- in the rail and petroleum industries. Con- | 
. though the scope of his recommendations flicts in commercial relations fall within | 
is limited by the fact that changes must) the province of the NRA. | 
not have the effect of reducing employ- 
ment. He has recommended legislation PROMOTING FOREIGN TRADE 
creating a unified system of rail, motor The seventh and last section of Mr. 
and water carriers under the authority Richberg's report deals with the promo- 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.| tion of foreign trade. Foreign demand | 
2. The Railroad Retirement Board. It! for American products has lifted the | 
began Aug. 1 to make collections for a' United States out of depressions in the | 13 
fund to provide retirement pensions for, past, so activities looking toward improved | 
rail workers. /markets abroad form a logical part of 100 
3..The Securities and Exchange Com- the recovery efforts. | 
mission. A beginning has been made in A Special Adviser to the President on. 
prescribing rules for 43 exchanges. Foreign Trade was appointed to make an) 10 
4. The Communications Commission. objective study of American foreign com- 
This body is still in the fact collecting! merce. This has become in part the basis 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbezs: Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY AT LOW LEVEL 
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1934 


FURTHER DROP IN STEEL OUTPUT 


AUTO PRODUCTION MUCH LOWER 


in exchange for Fourth Liberties. 


The Liberty bonds affected are those 
with serial numbers ending with the digit 
: “2” or “8,” which are preceded in this 
case by the letters “B” or “H.” Their 
total face amount is about $1,250,000,000. 
Interest on them stops Oct. 15, 1934. 
Owners of Liberties get a surprise 
package in the form of an extra month’s 
ae a securities bear interest starting Sept. 15 
whereas interest on the old bonds con- 


stoce. negotiating trade agreements with | 40 _tinues to Oct. 15. 

5. Likewise in the preliminary stages is other countries, one of which, with Cuba, | 
the work of the National Power Policy has already been ratified. | 10 ifs Federal Insurance 
creased use of electricity at the lowest The Executive Council has announced: pero drop in automobile production; Cram’s Reports estimated 32,586 gpd coal production remains at low levels comparable with that of two For Thrift De osits 
feasible rates. that it will issue a pamphlet containing units against 52,351 in week before. Two large producers had closed years ago. In week ended Aug. 25 (latest shown on chart) daily out- | P 


6. The National Resources Board. Sec- all seven of the Richberg reports. The 

’ tions dealing with mineral and power re- pamphlet will be available at the office of 

sources have been set up, and others are| tha Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 

proposed for transportation and industry. | ernment Printing Office, on and after 
A complete report is promised by Nov. 15.! Sept. 17, at 10 cents per copy. 


their plants. Sales trend reported slightly stronger but seasonal down- 
ward tendency is expected this month. 


SLIGHT RISE IN CARLOADINGS 


By D. E. LILIENTHAL By DAVID LAWRENCE eee 
(Continued from Page 10, Col. 3.] [Continued from Page 10, Col. 7.) ore Sy 
unbroken record of liberal dividends, | that kind and I hold no brief for any 40 s 
the holding company which had this|Such company, and, indeed, have 
common stock issued to it received Never been an investor in or owner|}] 96 


of any public utility securities what- A. 
& total of $846,000 in the four depres-' soever, the fact remains that if the L 


sion years, 1930-1933, as dividends on TVA really wants to be fair about it, 
stock representing no investment. — there should be set up a disinterested || 


Paid Nothing for Non-Useful Prop- tribunal subject to review by the. 
erty. , courts so that the question of what’ 


TVA excluded from the rate-base| +8 OF 18 not a fair value may be im- 
purchase price items to cover super- partially determirteg. 
seded electric property amounting to| SOCIALISTIC DOCTRINES 
about $700,000. This figure includes’ Entirely apart from this suggestion, 
an item of $125,000 of property which|I repeat the charge made in the 
had already been charged off against original article: A $14,000,000,000 in- 
the depreciation account, an account| dustry is threatened by the caprice 
which had been furnished from sums) of the bureaucrats and the socialistic 
paid in by consumers for this very| doctrines of those who consider it 
purpose. The balance of the deduc-|their right to appropriate private 


ether by forcing ruinous EPRESENTATIVE stocks declined during week with volume of trade RADING on bond market suffered sharp decline, transactions amount- 

qual competition themselves or by subsi- on New York Exchange falling on Saturday to lowest level since Aug. ing to $55,620,000 par value compared with total of $72,180,000 in week 
generating plant, superseded for years|dizing municipalities to accomplish 17, 1918. Turnover was 2,864,000 shares compared with 4,081,000 in week before. Average price of 40 domestic corporation issues fell to $93.01 from 
by other sources of supply. the same objective. before and average price fell to $80.69 from $81.17. $93.25. - 

Street Railway Should Not Be Subsi-| I have no objection to a frank 
dized by Electric Users. avowal by federal officials that they 
The Company in addition to its believe in State socialism as such, but 

electric system operated a street rail-|1 do believe that the people should 

way. This street railway was in the| first have an opportunity through 
rate base at $4,042,606. This railway, constitutional conventions to pass 
once profitable, has not recently| upon such violent changes in’ the 
earned a net return after depreciation.| fundamental character of our gov- 

Nevertheless, the electric consumers|@™™ment and the Constitution. 

had subsidized the street railway by 

paying rates high enough to permit} to accumulate millions of dollars in 

an 8 per cent return on the street/its surplus account which it paid out 
railway. Sound financial practice in|in dividends, without taking steps to 
industrial and public utility opera-| write down the capital value of the: 


Proposed Security Issues 
tion is to amortize, out of current’ street railway, or to retire it. There 


earnings, investment in obsolete or/is no obligation on the part of any ‘The Feceral Trade Commission during 
~ inefficient properties. Instead of| public agency acquiring the electric| the week announced the registration Of, shares of common stock at $1 a share; es- 
conforming to this principle of good} property to pay for the street railway| the following securities under. the Securi-| timated proceeds of $420,000 to be used for 


i t, conti i d worki i- 
management, this company continued’ property under such circumstances. | ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


TVA CRITICISM AND REBUTTAL To Our 1249 


: Avenue, New York City, will receive a gross 
may be sold to the public 20 days after) cash commission of 30 cents a pig eow 

By THE TVA By DAVID LAWRENCE 
[Continued from Page 10, Col. 1.) (Continued from Page 10, Col. 2.] 


put as estimated by Bureau of Mines was 1,033 thousand tons compared 
with 962 thousand in week before. Demand in consuming industries weak.. 


Investors in thrift and home-financing. 
instittuions throughout the United States 
may soon have their investments pro- 
tected by the Federal Government. 

The rules and regulations for insurance 
of investments by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation have been 
prepared for distribution to approximately 
7,000 institutions eligible for insurance. 
It is estimated that 8,000,000 investors are 
affected by the program. 

It is the purpose of the Corporation to 
insure the solvency up to $5,000 of each 
individual account held by all eligible in- 
stitutions which apply for insurance. 

Under the terms of the National Hous- 
ing Act, all accounts held in Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations must be in- 
sured. In addition, officials explain, the 
terms for insurance are sufficiently liberal 
to admit all solvent savings and loan ase 
sociations in the United States which ap- 
ply for it. 

The insurance premium announced by 
the Corporation for the first year of oper- 
ation is one-quarter of one per cent an- 
nually of the total amount of all accounts’ 
of insured members of the insured insti- 
tution plus its creditor obligations. 

Since insurance is optional, except in 
the case of Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, the Corporation has made no 
time limit for application by eligible in- 
stitutions. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX RISES 


OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended Aug. 25 (latest shown on Mos of 1.2 points in Fisher’s index of wholesale commodity prices set 
chart) totaled 605,516 cars, an increase of 4.952 cars over the week be- another new recovery high at 79.7, largest advance since middle of 

fore, mainly in coal and livestock. Total was 5 pct. less than same week June. Current figure compares with 78.5 in previous week and with de- 

last year but 12 pct. more than two years ago. pression low of 55.0 on March 3, 1933. : 

+ 


+ 


PRICES FALL ON BOND MARKET 


PRICES TREND DOWNWARD 


100 
50 
60 


heim, Inc., and Reia and Snyder, Inc., both 
with stores in New York City. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, INC., 14, Wall Street, 
New York City, proposing to issue “Mutual 
Custodian Accounts,” Series A of New York, 
in the form of 3,000,000 certificates at an ag- 
gregate offering price of $3,150,000. To each 
custodian account will be allocated a cere 
tain number of units depending on the 
amount of money tendered by the principal 
for the establishment of an account. Securi- 
ties and other property composing the trust, 
which are listed or commonly dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, will be purchased 
on that exchange. If not so listed or dealt in, 
they will be purchased or recognized ex- 
changes where possible; otherwise in the 

' manner directed by the company’s invest- 

as a result of the merger of Crown Drug] aries it owns and operates the following ment manager who makes all such pure 

Stores, Inc., and Larimore-Woods Drug! retail drug store chains: Steinberg’s Drug chases. Officers of the company are: Cline 

Company to acquire all of the outstanding} Stores, with stores in Kansas City, Mo., and! ton Davidson, president, Jackson Martindell, 

stock of the Crown Drug Company (Mo.), vicinity, and in Tulsa and Oklahoma City, vice president. and Richard B. Jones, vice 

zarimore & Company (N. Y.) and the Woods| Okla.; Woods Drug Company. with stores in president and treasurer, all of New York 
rugs Inc., (Del.). Through these subsidi-. Birmingham, Ala.. and vicinity; and Nau- City. 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” “index numbers,” using for convenience as a lar week is greater than the average for the 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and base period the weekly average of each series years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com-_ for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- indicated. The weekly average for this period is than the average the index number is less than 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always 
which are expressed in different units, the each week is calculated as a percentage of this .end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of average. Thus, when the item for any particu- for week ended Sept. 1, where available. 


filing, unless subject to a Commission} will allow other dealers or sub-agents a 


top : ion follows: commission of 20 cents a share. R. E. Grace, 
s order. The registration f of Phoenix, Ariz., is secretary of the mining 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1934 


company, and Louis Heilbron, of Texarkana, 
MUTUAL SYSTEM, INC., Bridgeport, Conn., 


Tex., treasurer. 


a 
000,000,000 capitalization of the a general fund equivalent to taxes but Seewere corporatoin organized Nov MARYLAND COURT BONDHOLDERS PRO- 


American public utility industry. when the deficits comes, the munici- 

But the loss to preferred stock- palities will have to make them up or 
holders in Tennessee Public Service |*®€ TVA will have to arrange some 
Company is due to the fact that other form of subsidy. No further 
about 33 1-3 per cent of the total yardsticks” are necessary to deter- 
capital assets of this company was |™ne what it costs to generate elec- 
not in the electric business at all, | “'¢ity and the Federal Trade Commis- 
but in the street railway business. On facts and the data of the State 
In determining the effect. on the utilities commission are sufficiently 
electric investor of this transaction |C°™Prehensive for any impartial tri- 
as a precedent, obviously invest- bunal to make up its mind whether the 
ment in street railway has nobear- |"°W operations of the TVA are or are 
ing. not below cost and whether the tax- 

Or does Mr. Lawrence think that |P@yers of a given community or of the 
the electric consumers of the United |'¢St Of the country are going to pay 
States should continue to pay a re- for the low rates in the favored areas. 
turn on street railways, many of (4. “If the $14,000,000,000 capitalization 
which have long since been aban- of the public utility industry coin- 
doned or written off against sur- cides with fair value, then under 
plus, according to recognized sound the Knoxville procedure the inves- 
financial practice. If this company, tor would recover dollar for dollar 
having a total net corporate income of useful property.” 


The corporation is a holding com- 
pany controlling several companies engaged 
in the personal finance (small loan) busi- 
ness and intends to expand its operations 
in this field 

It proposes to offer a total of $809,750 in 
common stock, preferred stock, and deben- 
ture bonds. Twenty thousand shares of $25 
par value 8 per cent cumulative convertible 
preferred stock are to be issued at $25, of 
which 8,414 shares are to be exchanged, par 
for par, for the outstanding preferred stocl: 
of the subsidiary companies, and 11, 
shares are to be offered to the public at 
$21.25 a share, 

Among the officers of the company are 
Fred H. Lovegrove, president; Alexander M. 
Murchio, treasurer, and W. Parker Seeley, 
secretary, all of Bridgeport. Underwriters are 
Phillips-Lovegrove, Inc., Bridgeport. 


JAMES HANLEY COMPANY, Providence, R. I., 


a Rhode Island corporation organized July 
9, 1924, and now engaged in the brewing 
and bottling of malt liquors, proposes offer- 
ing $300,000 7 Per Cent First Mortgage Ten- 
year Bonds at 8712 or $262,500; $100,000 Five 
Per Cent Five-year Convertible Notes at 80 
or $80,000, and 80.000 shares common stock 


at $5 or $400,000; a total issue of $742,500, of 


which estimated proceeds of $550,000 will be! 


used for corporation expenses. Among offi- 


cers are: Gerald T. Hanley, Warren, R. L.,. 


president and treasurer. ande Thomas B. 
Barry, Cranston, R. I1., secretary. 


TECTIVE COMMITTEE, Chicago, calling for 
deposit of original issue of $128,000 first 
mortgage Maryland Court Apartment bonds 
pending reorganization plans. The bonds, 
currently valued at $42,666 for registration 
purposes, constitute a closed first mortgage 
on the Maryland Court Apartment, 824-32 
East 53rd Street, Chicago. The last semi- 
annual current interest payment was de- 


faulted and taxes have not been paid in. 
over two years. No plan of reorganization is ' 


contemplated prior to deposit of the bonds. 
Members of the committee are: R. G. Muel- 
ler, Herbert H. Kant, Robert E. Parks, Albert 
Eger, Oscar Friend, and George H. Mar- 
shall, all of Chicago. 


PROPERTIES REALIZATION CORPORATION, 
a New York corporation located at 902 Broad- , 
way, New York City, proposes to offer $25,729 | 


worth of $1 par value capital stock in a 
plan of reorganization. The stock is to be 
offered in exchange for 6 per cent Converti- 
ble Sinking Fund Gold Debentures of F. & 
W. Grand Properties Corporation having a 
total market value of $777,398.75. The basis 
of exchange is to be one share of capital 
stock for each $100 principal amount of de- 
bentures. The total principal amount of 
the debentures is. $2,488,500. Total amount 
of the issue as listed for registration pur- 
poses, is $809,479.63. Directors are Darragh 


A. Park, Robert LeRoy and William B. Neer- 
; Bir- | 


gaard. all of New York. and D. C 


New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nee: 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
magazine form. 


But you will note that nevertheless-the arti- 


during only the past 12 years of | But under the Knoxville procedure! payore GOLD MINES, LTD., 357 Bay Street,|_™2Sham. of Pittsburgh. 
$5,782,870.27, had made some pro- |although the Federal Trade Commis-| Toronto. Canada, a Canadian company or-| FUTURE REQUIREMENTS” PLAN, New York | 
vision for the depreciation in value | sion admitted a total value of at least ganized May 25, 1934, to develop 28 gold| City, offering a $2,500,000 thrift or saving. 


cles in The United States News are prepared 


. ; mining claims. in Bourlamaque Township,| Plan. Certificates to be issued are of cumu- 
out of this sum instead of paying $100 for every share of preferred stock | 


out substantially all of it in divi- ‘and a value of $25 on every share of 
dends, even the street railway would common stock, the TVA contributed 
not be troubling the stockholders. ‘nothing at all for either preferred or 
The negotiations between the Tennessee ,;common and indeed, failed by about 
Valley snag and the owners of Ten-/| $185,000 to meet the costs of the Com- 
nessee Public Service Company were | pan 
ducted on the basis oi the facts, and with pany in retiring the bonds. 
an expressed desire on both sides to reach|“There is not a single instance in 


Providence of Quebec. The company pro- 
poses to issue 100,000 shares of common stock 
at 35 cents each: estimated proceeds of $17.- 
500 to be used with $105,000 expected to be 
obtained from the sale of stock in Canada, 
for equipment and organization purposes. 
J. E. Vail, 401 North Broad Strect, Philadel- 
phia, is the United States agent. John T. 
Tebbutt, of Three Rivers, Quebec, is presi- 
dent of the mining company, and E. M. Tice, 
Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 


MELLGREN MINES CORPORATION, Tomb- 


lative type and of interminable number. 


Underlying the plen are investment and. 


trust shares of Trusted Industry Shares. The 
Trustee is The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting of Annui- 
tier. of Philadelphia. Officers of Future Re- 
quirements Plan, Inc., are Walter G. White. 
New York, president: A. F. Tavlor, Pitts- 
burgh, vice president: John J. Kane, New 
York. secretary; George D. McCormick, 
Newark, treasurer, and F. C. Campbell, Pitts- 


burgh, assistant treasurer. The offices of the 


with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 


: | company are located at R. K. O. Buildi 
a conclusion fair to investors a. b- t stone, Ariz., an Arizona corporation organized 2 ullding, ‘ 
lic alike. July 26, 1934, for the mining, milling | Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


,MEDICO-DENTAL BUILDING COMPANY OF 
It is desirable that controversy be| existing private utility and a du- San Diego, 233 A St 
avoided and every one’s energy be con-| plicate municipal plant has taken sissippi, the TVA signed a contract; Calit, a ‘california ae 


corporation organ- 
centrated upon constructive matter. But| place.” to serve the city’s system while it Was| {zed under a reorganization plan ‘and 
the false, unfounded and hysterical state- | 


: F oO be engaged in the operation of - 
still a customer of a private company office building. The Ad 
ments and innuendo in the Lawrence ar- is is a Clear evasion with respect| and during the unexpired term of the! ister $555,000 principal amount of first 


ticles, unless answered wth the facts, may to what the TVA is really doing. By|contract with the private company ‘!0%¢4 mortgage bonds and new interest cou- 
injure the standing of all public utility'a tour of speech-making in the Ten-| built its lines into the city of Tupelo. yee yy aod de eee 
mention, ona wes _ ee and | nessee Valley, officials of the TVA|Also, what the TVA doesn’t do, the| fctrs of the company = Charles O. Rich- 

nd securities at) have San Diego, president; E. H. Jocelyn, 
sampede prices into the hands of shew that they want the benefla ot all the 

of transaction VA development the way to get them Federal government, and of course, 
show that TVA, in the words of a leading | WS by ownership of their municipa!| the PWA never acts without consult-| offer in a plan of reorganization nn ey 
banker and utility executive, is “dealing systems. The newspapers in the|ing the TVA on matters of loans to Stock ee ee Rm Meagher and mee 
fairly and that actual investment in South frequently quoted these | cities for the building of private plants subsidiary companies estimated 
useful property is being protected. speeches. Specifically in Tupelo, Mis-|in the TVA region. current aggregate value of $1.040.408.47, 

‘ | | he company was organized June 8, 1934,!1 


Circulation Department 
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BANKING 17 


| 


Dual Move by Government | 
To Support Bond Prices 


How the Treasury Met Its Financial Problems 
Of the Week—Talk of a Central Bank 


A TAX HUNTER 


OVERNMENT dtermination to defend would be empowered to print, with the 
its present credit and monetary posi- | bonds themselves as security. 
tions, at least until it can complete its a oe | 
Sept. 15 financing. was evident again last pracee with the uncertain condition of 
week. | the bond market, the’ Government 
moved last week to bolster it in 
x of the Treasury Henry in preparation for the refinancing of §$1,- 
Jr., last week began con- and certificates which 
of the problem which may mature on . 15. | 
caus answer the riddle of inflation Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T.! 
or no inflation. This is the question of 'O’Connor announced that all indirect 
the Government budget. Government obligations, such as Home 
Advisers close to Secretary Morgenthau Owners Loan Corporation _ bonds, could 
say frankly that they consider the-balanc- be carried by banks as direct Govern- 
ing of the budget a deflationary and in- ment bonds. This ruling caused a rally in 
advisable step. That the Treasury will the bond market. 
not, therefore, embark on a serious pro- The stabilization fund of the Treasury 
gram af increased taxation. seems farily | last week continued to support both Gov- 
certain despite Secretary Morgenthau’s | ernment bonds and the dollar. The dol- 
initation of a tax study under Prof. Ros- lars international position was threatened 
well Magill last week. for a time by a sharp decline in the value 
Later, the Secretary intends to turn his of the English pound. The stabilization 
attention to the expenditures side of the move evidently checked this trend late’ 
budget. Money which the Treasury spends in the week. 
over and above revenues must be bor- 
rowed. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PROF. ROSWELL MAGILL 


Will the Federal taxpayer be asked to 
| increase his ante toward a balanced bud- | 
‘get? ' 


Where Government 
Money Goes This question has yet to be answered: 
but it is receiving preliminary considera- | 


Relief Expenditure Is Largest tion, the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
ltem — Emergency Outlay Henry Morgenthau, said last week. =| 
: 1 | Treasury head said he had not yet made) 

Two-thirds of Total | up his mind whether he would recom-| 
ELIEF last week once more became mend increased taxes, a hands off polcy 
the largest cost in the Government's on taxation, or a revision of existing | 
—===== budget. levies. | 


Treasury Department reports covering | Prof. Roswell Magill, Treasury tax ex- | 
the week between Aug. 29 and Sept. 5 ; F | 


p show that the Federal Emergency Relief Pett. has been commissioned to make a 
noe Administration in that period spent $34,- 
For Developing _ i 000.000. This total, averaging almost $5, | enue, however. The Treasury will have 
‘wa largest reported these alternatives at hand if and 
In the offing is another Federal power any er gency. nee : 
project which. if carried out, will rival During the week covered by the Treas- | t' 
the TVA’s program for the generation of ury’s statements the entire Government) . Secretary Morgenthau explaine a 
electricity. establishment spent a grand total of $96,.- | Prof. Magill’s assignment is to devise vari- | 
Development of the St. Lawrence river 000,000, or about $13,500,000 a day. Of! ous tax plans and report on the revenue | 
power project depends on the ratification this aggregate the emergency units of the they may raise. Any one or none of the. 
of. the St. Lawrence Waterway. Treaty., Government, set up especially to combat : q 
which President Roosevelt is expected to the depression, spent almost two-thirds. plans may be accepted. 
submit again to the Senate in January' Routine Government units, those which| At the end of the year several special 
next. Ratification was defeated by a nar-| would continue in existence regardless of | taxes, such as the Federal gasoline tax, 
row margin ih the Senate at its last the emergency, spent only $36,000,000 out | expire automatically. One of the ques- 
session. of the $96,000,000 total. The other $60,- | tions before the Treasury is whether it 
will recommend the reinstatement of 


FFEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM'S reluc- 
tance to absorb more Treasury secur- 
ities is am open secret. This reluctance 
is causing members of the Treasury staff 
to urge that the reserve banks whose 
governors discussed these very financial 
problems last week, be replaced by an out- 

right Government central bank. 
The Treasury “ould print its own secur- 
ities, sell them to its own bank, and re-, 


| | Meleen testified. 


| study of alternative plans for raising rev- | 


, of this year exports were $10,369,802, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department. 


Surveying the Books ' Resignation of Officials 
Of Utility Companies, From Two Financial Posts 


| Two important financial officials of the 
Government have announced their resig- 
nations. 

W. R. Stark, head of the Treasury De- 

_partment’s Division of Financial and Sta- 

After several weeks of inactivity, the tistical Research, resigned. He Will be re- 
Federal Trade Commission is busy again placed by G. C. Haas, Deputy Governor 
with its survey of public utility financing, | 
which it started nearly six years ago. Treasury will be enlarged. 

At a hearing Sept. 6, Commission Ex-' » G Bennett, a Director of the Federal 
aminer Walter Meleen introduced a re-| Deposit Insurance Corporation, announced 
port on financing of the Tennessee Public | his retirement. He wishes to return to his 
Service Co. In connection with the com- | private business in Ogden, Utah. 
pany’s accounts, he presented figures pur- | " 
porting to show a write-up of $4,560,442 in | Canada’s Auto Expor ts 
the concern’s capitatizatioin in 1930 based | Doubled Over Last Year 
on assets acquired from the Knoxville | 

h e Canadians have more than dou 
h th 'their exports of motor vehicles and parts 

Valuation on which the company Was  quring the first six months of 1934 as com- 
entitled to earn a return, just before it | pared to the corresponding period of 1933, 
was purchased by the Tennessee Valley and already have exceeded by 5 per cent 
Authority recently, was $12,123,576. as | ©*POrts for the whole of 1933. 


as | 
The total exports for 1933 were valued 
fixed by the State utility commission, Mr. | at $9,843,361. iFor the first six montns 


Beating the Drought 
RMULATION of a drought relief pro- 
gram is expected to result from a con- 

ference called by Col. Lawrence West- 
brook, Assistant Administrator, FERA, to 
be held at San Angelo, Tex., September 11. 


Trade Commission Studies Two 
Southern Operations | 


Common stock equity, after elimination 
of the alleged write-up, he stated, was $1,- | 
326,272 in 1933. | 

Going into affairs of the Dallas ‘Light | 
& Power Co., the Commission was told by 
Examiner Carl H. Depue that the come | 
pany’s franchise provided that both cus- | 
tomers and consumers share in economies | 
effected in operations, an increased re- | 
turn being allowed the company when-— 
ever rate reductions are made effective. 


the Future 
Wow can, 


once you ve made it se- 


The double-crisp corn flake 


'f| cure with a John Hancock that for years has been one of 
Illegal Insurance Firms | 
N the trial of corporations allegedly {| Retirement Annuity. America’s best-loved cereals. 
operating as insurance companies al- | It ij 
though supposed to foster the growth of t 18s a simple way to 
bona fide trade unions is United States | P y One of the products of 


Assistant District Attorney William A.' 
Gallagher at Washington. 

The result of a year’s investigation into | 
the practices of these corporations, most | 
of them with headquarters in Texas, has | 
resulted in Uncle Sam’s official asking | 
for a petition of their dissolution in! 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Accused of operating by “evading the 
insurance laws and insurance require- 
ments of said States by pretending io 
carry on insurance under the trade union 
act,” the corporations were charged with 
not operating bona fide trade unions and 
“never included or contemplated such | 
matters.” 


prepare now for a guar- 
anteed life income when 
you are ready to retire, 
and the results are sure. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or 


Six States will send representatives to ofe 
fer first hand information as to the exe- 
tent of the need for relief in the drought 
area, 


' Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company | 


Plans for development are being laid 000,000 was paid out through the emer- 
in the expectation of the treaty’s raifi- gency units. ‘these levies or will suggest that they be 
cation, so that no time may be lost in | 
beginning actual construction. ministration was the largest disburser, 

The power part of the construction will. both among the emergency units and in: 
be contend nreagh by the New York State, the Government as a whole. Ranking | Japan Our Best Customer 
Power Authority with the jelp of PWA second to the FERA for the week was the . For Iron and Steel Goods 
funds, if plans mature whfch are being Public Works Administration. Total cash | | 
worked out by Frank P. Walsh, chairman payments by the PWA during the seven | Japan is America’s best outlet for iron 
of this New York body. Mr. Walsh sub- days were $25,000.000, an amount close to’ and steel products. During July, the 
mitted a personal report on the project the average set by PWA over recent: Oriental country bought the largest 
to the President in the past week. weeks. amount yet, 104,000 tons. All but about 

It is estimated that the power developed A part of the decline in emergency : 3.000 tons consisted of scrap. Total iron 
will amount to 1,100,000 horse power as spending has been due to the conversion] and steel exports for the month were 
the share of the United States. More-| of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | above those of June but not_up te March 
over, practically all this power will be tion from a spending into a collecting | and May, peak months for the year. 
available throughout the entire year. agency. RFC income has been larger than| Canada is the second largest buyer of 
Savings in power costs in nine north- its outgo since June 30. In the week cov-, American steel, taking 23,759 tons in July. 
eastern States were forecast by Mr. Walsh eerd by the reports it took in $10,000,000} Close behind are Italy and Poland and 


As has been pointed out, the Relief Ad- | replaced with other taxes. es 


Through the passage of the 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


we now have 


as $200,000,000 annually. more than it paid out. | Danzig. 


Telephone Transmitter and Receiver used at the Philadelphia Centennial 


4 


to thirteen million 


® 


Fifty-eight years ago a telephone was 
demonstrated at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. Today, there are more 
than thirteen million Bell telephones 
in the United States. Three-quarters 
of a million people own the Bell Sys- 
tem. They and their families would 


make a city larger than Philadelphia. 


It took long years of pioneering, 
forward-looking planning and honest 
management to build the Bell System 
as It is today,.a national institution 
fulfilling a national need. 


It is a big system, for it serves a big 


country. It has grown in size and use- 
fulness because it has been built upon 
the solid foundation of service to the 
public. Its constant purpose has been 
to give you the best possible telephone 
service, and the most, at the lowest 
cost consistent with financial safety. 


The test of trying times has shown 


AY 


\ 


Bell Telephone System 


Winds 


the soundness of its structure and the 


rightness of its one policy, one system 


and universal service. 
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LEND 


for the modernization of property with 


AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING. 


The Heating and Plumbing Finance Corp., affili- ! 
ated with American Radiator Company, has been | 
authorized by the Federal Housing Administration to _ || 
lend money for modernizing homes, apartment houses, 
and other buildings with American Radiator Heating. 
The terms are the broadest, simplest ever offered. The 
rate is a record low. Property owners need not consult 
any intermediary. They deal directly with any good 
heating or plumbing contractor. 


10 


12 


Property owners can have American Radiator Heating 
installed right now—without a single cent in down pay- 
ment, without a mortgage, without co-makers, without 
any red tape or technicalities. They have as long as 
three years to pay, in convenient monthly installments. 


13 


14 


Send today for the new booklet described below which 
explains in detail the operation of the payment plan. 


QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS 
WHO MAY APPLY? 


Any property owner, individual, partnership 
corporation with a regular income from » 
commissions, business, or other assured source, 


TO WHOM DO THEY APPLY? 


Te any established Heating Contractor who has @ 
reputation for good work. 


HOW MUCH MAY THEY APPLY FOR? 
From $100 to $2,000, depending on income, fer 
imprevements on any one preperty. in connec. 
tien with not more than five properties unless 
approved by the Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


4 HOW LONG MAY NOTES RUN? 


For any number of months up to three years, 


WHAT SECURITY IS REQUIRED? 


That they have en ad te regular income and @ 
good credit record in their community. 


WHAT ASSURANCE IS REQUIRED? 


(a) That they own the property. 

(b) That the income of the signers of the note is 
at least five times the annual payments op 
the note. 

(e) That their mortgage, if any, is in good stand- 
ing, end that there are no other past due taxes, 
interests or liens against the property. 

(d) That the proceeds will be used solely fer 
property improvement. 


WHAT SIGNATURES ARE REQUIRED 
ON THE NOTE? 


Signature of the property owner; and (except ta 
special cases) if the owner is an individual and is 
married, also signature of wife or husbang. Ne 
other co-signers or endorsers are required. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF THIS 
CREDIT? 


The financial institution may not collect as interest 
and/or discount and/or fee of any kind, a tetal 
charge in excess of an amount equivalent te $5 
discount per yea? per $100 face amount of nete. 


HOW DO THEY PAY THE NOTE? 


By making reguler, equal, monthly payments antil 
the note is paid in full. 


MAY THE OWNER OF ANY KIND OF 
PROPERTY APPLY? 


Applications will be considered fer credits te ime 
prove one-family, two-family, or other r t 
spertment buildings, stores, office buildings, fee- 
tories, warehouses, farm buildings. 


WHERE DO THEY MAKE PAYMENTS? 


The regular installment payments will be made ia 
erson or by mail te the Heating and Plum 
imance Corp., New York City. No payment 

be made to any governmtntal office or organization. 


MAY THE NOTE BE PAID IN FULL 


BEFORE MATURITY DATE? 


Yes, at any time. A reasonable rebate will be 
allowed for prepayment. 


MAY THEY MAKE MORE THAN ONE 
PAYMENT AT A TIME? 


Yes, as many as desired, but such payments 
should be in exact multiples of the agreed pay- 
ments—that is if monthly payment is $10, 
peyments should total §20, $30, etc.—net, fer 
example, odd sums such as $18 or $25. 


WHAT IF THEY ARE LATE IN MAK- 
ING A PAYMENT? 


The maker must not permit his payments te fall 
in arrears. Should a payment be more thes 18 
days late, the Gnancial institution's expense, 
caused thereby, should be reimbursed in part at 
the rate of not more than five cents per doller 
for each payment in arrears. Persistent delin- 
que will make it necessary for the financial 
footinaslen to take proper steps to effect 


APPROVED BY 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OT his booklet, prepaved by Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, contains full 
details of the paymeng plan, and in 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


COMPANY 


addition includes a check list for 
help in planning the moderniza- 
tion of the entire house. Its use by 
home owners will help them get 
correct estimates and provide a 
check for the lending organization 
on the correct amount and use of 


the money. Have your secretary Name 


40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
‘ Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


@ Please send me a copy of the Modernization Budget Book. 


mail the coupon today for a sample 
copy. You will be interested in 
reading it. As many other copies as 


Address. 


you want for distribution to em- 
ployees or clients will be sent to 


you, free, om your request. 


City, 


at) 
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SUBSCKIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $i 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News 2201 M Strect. N W 
Washington. D C 


The Auited States News 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1934 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 
‘ President of the United States 1869-1877 
‘All who possesss political rights should have 
the opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the Government a blessing and 
not a danger.” 


> 


(a hae are days of apprehension. These are 
days of anger and passion:and tension. The 
é \ punitive spirit has run riot. Irritations are the 
sC>ayeDig NOrmal; the calm, of a well-reasoned appraisal of 
the gains made toward a fuller life and a better social sys- 
tem, is unfortunately, the abnormal. 

It avails us little merely to feel—to give vent to emotion 
and call each other names or to hurl epithets. It avails 
us more to think and reason—to attempt somehow to de- 
velop the brotherhood which is the essence of a national 
spirit. 

But as we survey our politics, as we read the headlines 
from day to day, we see the effects of a bitter war between 
the classes. 

The textile strike is war. The casualties are not alone 
the dead and wounded. The victims in the breadlines are 
legion. 

Economic chaos seeks out old and young. The widows 
and orphans, whose very livelihood depends upon income, 
are threatened with a destruction of savings if unsound 
conditions ensue. They, too, may be the casualties of this 
civil war. 

We cannot maintain our system of government or our 
traditions if we are to continue to fight each other. 


v 


The attempt to’ redistribute 


STILL GROPING wealth by economic coercion al- 
FOR A PLAN TO ways develops a bitter struggle 
END DEPRESSION for self-preservation. There will 


always be some who will have a 
zest for such a war. There will always be many who will 


lament the unreasoning course that sees progress only © 


through human conflict, through bloodshed, through suf- 
fering, through mass discontent. . 

In a few weeks the depression will be just five years old. 
A vast multitude of innocent bystanders, bewildered by 
the awfulness of economic currents have hoped against 
hope that we were on the way out of the wilderness. 

The torch of destiny that Franklin Roosevelt repre- 
sented in March, 1933, still flames brightly in the vision 
of millions who have faith that somehow he will yet guide 
the nation to its recovery goals. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is human. He is subject to errors 
and mistakes which those who think they are his friends 
urge upon him. He would be a super-man, indeed, who 
could sift the many thousands of words of advice, written 
and spoken, and avoid all the pitfalls of national policies 
hastily formulated. | 

The President has boldly proclaimed a new liberalism. 
He has viewed the depression as offering possibly the op- 
portunity for the rebuilding of our economic order. He, 
therefore, has listened aptly to minds, brilliant and: ver- 
satile, to men who told him that the masses in America 
have been exploited by the captains of industry, by the 
scions of wealth, by the fraudulent, by the crooked, by the 
“cruel barons” who have made of human labor and hu- 
man rights the putty of their financial fashionings. 

To those who have sought his ear, anxious to point out 
that even this new liberalism can destroy itself, that ex- 
tremes are too often the very factors that bring on reac- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt has turned with a smile of patient, 
tolerant, but skeptical indulgence. 


IDEALS WHICH tration of a dangerous trend in a 
MOTIVATE particular policy, the President 

_ has been, as a rule, quick to re- 
MR. ROOSEVELT. press the zealots or restrain the 
enthusiasts. But in his heart has burned a desire to ac- 
complish something that has never before been achieved 
in the 150 years of our Republic—a. change in the social 
system whereby the State shall somehow, and by some de- 
vice, assure a fuller life, a greater share of wealth for the 
average individual. 

As these ambitions for a distressed people have run 
through the breast of the Chief Executive, the critics have 
been growing more and more articulate, more and more 
impatient more and more fearful lest the equilibrium 
which so delicately balances itself on the morale of our 
complicated business and economic structure should suf- 
fer a sudden collapse, bringing down with it the hopes 
and aspirations of many innocent millions of people. 

What a challenge to leadership! What a challenge to 
humbleness! Probably the hardest thing in the world 
for persons with a pride of opinion to do is to admit a 
mistake and reverse themselves. Mr. Roosevelt has given 
no indication of pique because the opposition to some of 
his policies is growing or because it seeks to attribute to 
him motives or purposes which he insists are not and never 
will be there. 

Mr. Roosevelt cannot possibly be conspiring to bring 
about a change in the American constitutional system, 
even though all around him are men who think they can 
mould the Constitution “o fit their schemes and devices. 
Mr. Roosevelt must be assumed to have as His ultimate 
intention the preservation of the best that individualism 
can yield without any of the abuses that have made it 
stand suspect before the people as a whole. 


Faced with a concrete demon- 


THE 


Presidential Policy of Next 90 Days Will Determine Whether Advances Already Made 
For Liberalism Will Be Prese:ved or the Seeds of an Extensive Reaction Will Be Sown--- 
The Wiser Strategy Would Be to Consolidate Gains and End Class Warfare 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


But forces some times become overwhelming and sweep 
even Presidents into the undertow of their onrushing cur- 
rents. 

The President cannot know, unless he is willing to 
listen to frank and disinterested criticism, that there are 
limits beyond which the individualism we have reared can 
be strained, that there are limits beyond which the earn- 
ings and savings of the people cannot be forced or even 
coaxed into channels where stalk fear and timidity—pub- 
lic enemies of every capitalistic regime. 


AN ERA OF REAL Lately members of the Cabinet 


have given reassurance that the 


COO PERATION IS profit system is to be retained. It 
WHAT IS NEEDEDsee™s strange that such words 


need be spoken. So deeply have 
the discussions of fundamental change taken root that 
even the right to earn and save are being questioned. 
Surely there can-be none so blind as not to see that 
morale is not a question of opinion but of plain fact. 
Those who would advise the President that only the 
politicians are stirring up opposition are his poorest ad- 
visers and his worst foes. The latter do not do it con- 
sciously, of course. They mistakenly imagine that the 


psychology of 1934 is still the psychology of 1930. They’ 


regard all comments. from the business world as tainted 
with a selfishness or narrowness which rules it out of 
court altogether. | 

No greater mistake could ever be made than to think 
the welfare of 120,000,000 persons can be successfully 
managed by a group of partisans of any doctrine except 
an honest and conscientious attitude toward the simple 
word—cooperation. 

It is a word we hear often but rarely see in practice. 
For cooperation often means compromise. It often means 
reconciliation. It often means a submerging of self. It 
often means sacrifice. 

What America needs today is an era of cooperation for 
recovery. 


| 7 
The spirit of cooperation can 
NEW ATTITUDE be expressed in concrete acts of 
MUST BE SHOWN public policy by the President of 
BY GOVERNMENTt#e United States It can be 
echoed in every pulpit in the land 
and in every walk of life. | 
But the situation in the United States today has passed 
the point where mere words can be reassuring. 
The fiscal perplexities are nerve-racking. 
The monetary problems are multiplying. 
The industrial warfare is tragic. 
The security which those employed should feel is sin- 
gularly lacking. 
The cost of living is rising. 
The farmer is paying more for the things he is buying 
than he is getting for the products of the soil. 
Parity—that much abused word of agricultural debate 
—is farther and farther off due to industrial chaos. 
Labor cries out for more purchasing power. And the 


farmer resents the rising cost of fabricated articles. 


And so the vicious circle grows and grows. 
It is no answer constantly to be condemning the busi- 


ness men of America. If they knew of ways by which. 


they could employ more persons they would do so, if for 
no other reason than a realization of how vital is the re- 
lationship between increased purchasing power and in- 
creased earning power for their companies. 

Where, then, is the crux of the whole situation? It is 
in the New Attitude which the whole government must 
soon assume toward the vexing problems of its own re- 
covery program. 

For there ean be no recovery in the midst of internal 
war between the classes. 

There can be no recovery while the spirit of punitive ac- 
tion dominates those in positions of responsibility and 
authority high or low. 

There can be no recovery where there is distrust be- 
tween business and government. 

It is old stuff—five-year old 


NO THINKING 
ff— nsw ] f 
PERSON. WOULD a better balanced economic opera- 
GO BACK TO 1999tion in America by the cry—“Do 
y 


ou want to go back to 1929.” 
Anybody who wants to go back to 1929 with the knowl- 
edge now that it brings years like 1931 and 1932 and 1933 
and 1934 with never-ending uncertainty and fear and con- 
fusion must be a glutton for punishment. 
Business is by its very nature anticipatory. It looks 


ahead. Perhaps it looks too far ahead sometimes for its . 


own good. Possibly it discounts the future too readily. 
It is of necessity mercurial. 

But is it not the function, indeed, the duty of govern- 
ment sometimes to look ahead along with business, to 
point out ways by which acts that mean reestablished 
confidence can really be consummated? 


For words do not bring confidence. Indeed, confidence 
is an effect produced by a series of causes that are clear- 
cut and understandable steps and acts of ~ublic policy. 

Supposing however the President could sit down with 
the personalized Business Man. Suppose the Executive 
would say: “I know the stability you want, I know the 
assurance you seek, I know the initiative you could ap- 
ply if you could see the future. But I cannot chart that 
future. Eurepe contains question marks for all the world. 
We must wait still further for readjustments.” 


“WHAT BUSINESS .. 4%¢ supposing, in reply, the 


Business Man said: 


MEN WANT TO “I do not ask you to bring 
AID RECOVERY prosperity by the wave of a magic 


wand. I do not ask that business 
be permitted to go its way without regard for society. 

“I do not suggest a return to the days of license or cut- 
throat and unfair competition. , 

“But I do ask that the area of competition be not nar- 
rowed too greatly. 3 

“T do ask that government hold the scales even between 
capital and labor. 

“T do ask that the tax rates of prosperity years and the 
tax rates of depression years should not be the same. __ 

-“T ask this in the interest of a sound fiscal economy 
as much as I do in the interest of the business world. 

“And I ask finally that the trend should be away from 
rather than toward artificial controls of the price factor, 
the cost. factor, the labor factor, the distribution factor 
and, finally, the competitive factor.” ) 
Mr. Roosevelt sooner or later will come to the conclu- 
sion, as the imaginary conversation just quoted indicates, 
that the Federal Government either must assume complete 
control over the whole economic system—as in fa§cism 
or communism, in which case there is grave danger of vio- 
lent reaction while the painful transition process is under 
way—or there must be prompt consideration given to the 
development of the individualistic system with such re- 
forms as have already been made, plus the revisions 
which the practical technique inevitably suggests to any 
dispassionate observer. 

There are no phrases more disconcerting nowadays 
than “left wing” or “right wing” philosophy. For while 
these terms can be applied concretely to some of the acts 
of the variety of presidential appointees, they by no means 


_ define in any clear-cut way the paths of America’s present- 


day movement. 


v 
WHICH OF TWO Foreigners who come to study 


the American puzzle invariably 


ROADS WILL THE say it has no counterpart in Eu- 
PRESIDENT TAKE ?10pe: that it has, of course, ele- 


| ments which resemble European 
experience, but, on the whole, reflects a peculiar American 
opportunism—a hope that a coalescence of good nature 
and good luck and the willingness of a self-disciplined peo- 
ple to follow a leader will bring the United States out of 
the depression none the worse for the wear. | 

But the sad truth is that all opportunism is trans- 
parent. It is not locked up ina single mind that guides our 
destinies. It is obvious to all. And to the extent that 
this absence of a clear-cut policy shakes faith, enlarges 
fears, multiplies apprehensions, the result is a day to day 
fluctuation in morale which prevents the making of com- 
mitments in either business or finance for any long pe- 
riods. | 

Mr. Roosevelt has introduced the principles of several | 
great reforms. Their application, however, is seriously 
open to question, for success depends upon the human 
equation in administration. Also these same reforms in-— 
volve fundamental changes in constitutional precepts. It 
would be far better to permit a test in the courts than 
constantly to avoid such tests. It would be better to pro- 
pose constitutional amendments than to trust to the vague 
phrases of legislative preambles. 

The President stands at the cross-roads today. He can 
consolidate his gains.” He can preserve much of what hé 
has accomplished. He can make effective the major prin- 
ciples of aggressive administration by submitting them to 
the acid tests of the practical and to those changes which 
fair-minded men will agree should be made. 

The first year and a half of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has passed. In another year and a half we shall be 
in the middle of a presidential campaign. . 

Mr. Roosevelt has before him the road that leads to 
state ‘socialism. It has its plausible partisans inside the 
Administration. But this road leads through thickets 
and into the realm of greater discontent. For the America 
from 1787 to 1934 is not easily destroyed. | 

Mr. Roosevelt has before him another road. It is long 
and tedious. But it is broad, and many can march to- 
gether on its highway. It is the road that means concilia- 
tion and not conflict, mediation and not coercion, a fair 
and sensible compromise or adjustment of major forces, 
economic and social, in the community, in the state, in the 
nation. It is the road of human cooperation. 
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